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FENIANISM AND LOYALTY. 


HAT her Majesty’s subjects should be solicitous for the 
Queen’s safety at Osborne, or wherever else she may for 
the time have her residence, was to be expected; not only 
because she is their sovereign, but because, in her exalted 
station, she has been in all respects a model of womanly 
excellence :—a pious daughter, a devoted wife and mother, a 
gracious and kindly gentlewoman. No people on the face of 
the earth are more steadfast in loyalty than the English— 
partly because they are steadfast in all things. They have 
forgiven much to their crowned heads; and for their royal 
families in general they have shown a reverence which, on 
the whole, has exercised a salutary influence upon the dis- 
position of society, even though it may sometimes have been 
bestowed upon unworthy objects. The Throne has been a part 
of the nation, identified with its interests, and more or less 
in all times the creation of its will. “ By the grace of God 
and the will of the people” would be no incorrect expression of 
the title by which our kings have reigned; and in the case of 
her Majesty there can be no doubt that if to-morrow the 
throne were made vacant, and the people were called upon to 
elect a sovereign, their choice would fall upon her. We could not, 
indeed, imagine any one more fitted to represent a constitu- 
tional monarchy. We have had the good fortune to bring this 
form of government to such an approach to perfection that 
we ask of our king or queen only the good sense to give effect 
to the wishes of the country, either as regards the enact- 
ment of laws or the regulation of our dealings with other 
Governments. There was a time when we were ready to put up 
with less than this. The “ divinity” that “doth hedge a king” 
was not alwavs a fiction of the poet. It converted the Prince 
of Wales, who became George LV., from an unpopular character 
into a popular one. If the scandals of his life were not for- 
gotten when he came to the throne, they were forgiven. The 
people threw a veil over them, and the King was cheered where 
the Prince would have passed by in silence. But since 
George 1V. went to receive his last wages we have made vast 
strides. A good-natured sailor-king bridged over the gulf 
between the disreputable first gentleman of Europe and the 
admirable woman who now graces the throne. And we may 
add that the Englishmen of to-day are, in one way or another, 
as far in advance, morally and intellectually, of the Englishmen 
when George IV. ruled, as her Majesty is in advance of her 
royal uncle. 

We can hardly lay too much stress upon this fact. There 
was no need of Fenianism to elicit the loyalty of the nation. 
It had been somewhat tried by the Queen herself, in her long 
abnegation of the most useful of her functions, which even now 
she has but partially resumed. But this neglect of the daty of 
her state involved a sentiment which, even when unduly 
developed, the people of this country will always respect. It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether the example of devotion to a 
pure and noble memory, of which her Majesty’s retirement is 
the expression, has not gone far to atone for the injury 
it has worked in respect of the material interests of society. 





Our domestic morality is probably not more pure than that | 


of other nations; but there is no doubt that we not only make 
a special boast of it, but that we have a sincere respect for it. 


We cannot admit the claim of any man to our full admiration | 


unless he can show that in the character of husband and 
father he is sensible of the obligations of his position. And 
because the Queen has been in all respects an exemplary woman, 
the country forgave a prolonged mourning which practically left 
the monarchy without a Court. It admits that she and the 
late Prince Consort have admirably fulfilled the duties of their 
state, whether as regards their domestic or their public lives. 
They have set the world an example of what royalty ought to 
be; and if her Majesty still mourns the loss of her husband 
with somewhat more grief than is good for interests that 
have a right to be consulted, the trespass is not one on 
which Englishmen will look in a jealous or exacting spirit. It 
is a trial their loyalty is strong enough to endure without 
decrease of vigour. They will not deny to an excess of domestic 
virtue the condonation which their fathers extended to the 
vices of royalty. On the contrary, whatever remonstrances 
have been made against the Queen’s retirement have been 
expressed in language that could not have been otherwise 
than grateful to her Majesty. Though royalty was put in 
commission, loyalty “ moulted no feather.” But this has 
been due expressly to personal considerations, and we shall 
not speak disrespectfully if we say that it required the remem- 
brance of the Prince Consort’s good deeds, and the personal 
attachment of the people to her Majesty, to repress what would 
have been a natural sentiment of regret on their part at a 
withdrawing from the duties of her state, which was a partial 
abdication, without the compensating power by which actual 
abdication would have been attended. 

Nor, we trust, shall we lay ourselves open to a charge of dis- 
respect if we urge that in an age so practical as ours, so prone 
to expect a constant succession of results, it is a mistake to rest 
the loyalty of the present upon considerations which belong to 
the past. Steam has bridged the Atlantic for us, and Fenianism 
is not the only innovation we owe to our cousins in the United 
States. It has sent us a yet subtler enemy, whose ideas have 
made such progress in thousands of English minds, that nothing 
but the personal qualities of the Queen could prevent their 
expression. It would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that 
an inclination for a Republican form of Government has made 
considerable way amongst some of the more intellectual members 
of the working-classes; and we must remember that these 
classes will henceforth have a much more important share in 
the political life of the country than heretofore. We have long 
been tending towards a state of government which will have for 
its object the good of the million, instead of the good of an Upper 
Ten Thousand; and we must steadily bear in mind that a 
new social world is opening upon us, in which every man, from 
the peasant and artisan to the prince and king, must prove his 
right to his position by the possession of the qualities it 
demands. We no longer believe that “there’s a divinity doth 
hedge a king.” King and prince must submit to be judged 
like ordinary mortals. If Heaven has not vouchsafed them 
brilliant talents, it has at least given them the power it has given 
to every man of leading a useful and virtuous life. And, thank 
Heaven, we are wise enough not to despise virtue because its pos- 
sessor may not shine intellectually! A good man, though dull, is 
better than a gifted one who is not good. Let mo one deceive 
himself, whether he be prince or peasant. We are now so com- 
mitted to a social organization which demands that every man 
shall prove his right to his wages, that we cannot dispense 
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That our monarchical form of government will 
ever perish is an eventuality which no Englishman will —_ 
himself to ¢ontemplate. But that a foiling, peattical, eee ‘ 
and intelligent nation will lay an enthusiastic loyalty at the 
foot of a throne in which it may have to perceive a contrast to 
the qualities that at present adorn it, is a national stultifica- 
tion not in these days to be looked for. 

A Prince Albert comes not every day. Whether his capacity 
was that of originating ideas, or of adopting them when 
originated by others, he repaid to England the position it gave 
him as Prince Consort, by making that position a means of 
developing the genius of the people, and turning it into new 
channels. That he gave her Majesty the counsel which a wife 
will accept with deference from her husband, even though he is 
her subject, in a manner conducive to the better government of 
this nation, is well known; and it is equally certain that 
whenever his countenance and his avowed support could help 
a deserving cause, a claim upon them was never made to him in 
vain. Last, and not least, he set an example of domestic 
purity of life which alone would be a sufficient title to our 
respect. Even if he was open to reproach in other regards— 
which he was not—it cannot be said that he did not leave to 
his children—and, above all, to the heir apparent—a pattern of 
a princely life, in which every social advantage and every 
intellectual power was devoted to the benefit of his adopted 
country. Nor has his active life so filled the measure of our 
need of such men that there is nothing left to be done by those 
who come after him. The presence of a good-natured prince 
in Ireland during the last two years would have done much to 
attach the affections of the people, naturally inclined to be 
loyal, and to check the growth of Fenianism. Surely such an 
idea might have oceurred to the Prince himself, or might have 
been suggested by wise counsellors, if he had taken care to 
include such among his associates. Much that is frivolous, 
and perhaps even worse, may be excused to youth. But it 
cannot be concealed that there is an earnest and a growing 
wish upon the part of the people to find their future king 
identified with occupations which will command their respect. 
And it should not be difficult to accomplish this. We are 
always willing to magnify the merits of exalted rank, and a 
very little virtue will go a great way in the person of a Prince. 
It would be lamentable if for want of it the republican senti- 
ment should be allowed to gather strength. But there is no 
doubt that that will be the result if the Prince fails to perceive 
his duty and to perform it. 


with this proof. 








THE “ECONOMIST” ON THE BRITISH 


MERCHANT. 


O subject can well be more interesting avd important than 
the state and tendency of English commercial morality. 
Upon the view which we take of this question must depend in 
no slight degree our anticipations of the future of the country ; 
and we need, therefore, make no apology for adverting to a 
controversy in which several of our contemporaries have already 
taken part. On the one side it is contended, in language much 
stronger than we can endorse, that the whole of the middle 
classes are thoroughly dishonest ; that a reckless desire for the 
rapid acquisition of wealth has broken through all the restraints 
of conscience ; that from the humblest shopkeeper to the richest 
millionaire our traders are simply bent upon putting money in 
their pockets, without reference to the means employed ; and 
that we are degenerate descendants of worthy ancestors. On 
the other hand, the Economist, in a very ingenious, but, as it 
Seems to us, an eminently sophistical article, argues stoutly 
against this view. Even assuming that there are more acts of 
commercial dishonesty not only detected, but actually committed 
at the present than at any former time, our contemporary 
observes that this fact teaches us absolutely nothing as to 
the relative morality of the two periods so compared. It is 
notorious that, at the present moment, the number of violent 
crimes committed in the United States is vastly greater than 
before the civil war; but that does not, we are told, show that 
the morality of the country has deteriorated, but merely 
that the traditional restraints against crime have broken down 
under the severe pressure to which they were exposed. In 
like manner, “during the war itself, the wholesale jobbery 
which perpetrated so many frauds upon the United States 
Government was rightly regarded, not as a proof of social 
degeneration, but only as a proof of a previously latent immo- 


rality which sprang into life as soon as certain exceptionally | with joint-stock companies. Trade has, within the last few 


presente | years, been carried on with a recklessness and isregard 
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they were degenerate—that they would have yielded as easily 
to ordimary temptations, That may be so; bat it is none the 
less certain that after men have yielded to extraordinary 
temptations, they are unlikely in future to resist ordinary 
ones. To the philosophic eye, a man may be no worse after 
than he was before his “ latent immorality ” has been developed, 
but every ordinary observer knows that that is not the case. 
Having once broken through the restraints which have hitherto 
kept him in the path of rectitude, he no longer feels their force 
even under the circumstances in which they were formerly 
effectual. Having once entered on a career of wrongdoing, his 
inevitable tendency is to set all law and morality at defiance, 
and to sink gradually into lower and lower depths of infamy. 
If this be true of individuals, it is still more true of classes and 
communities who are numerous and strong enough to form a 
public opinion of their own—to fix, or rather to unfix, for them- 
selves a standard of morality or immorality, and to keep them- 
selves in countenance during the facilis descensus on which 
they have embarked. Even, therefore, if it could be shown 
that all the instances of commercial sharp practice and fraud 
which have attracted so much attention were due to the action 
of some new and overpowering temptation upon the trading 
body, we should not on that account regard them with less 
alarm, as indications of a weakened sense of honour and 
honesty. 

The great temptation which has lately fallen upon us, and 
the operation of which, in the opinion of our contemporary, 18 
sufficient to account for all our misdeeds without having recourse 
to the theory of national degeneracy, is the extension and 
development of our credit system. No national character for 
commercial honesty can, we are told, be said to have been 
established at all until it has been fairly tried and tested by an 
extensive system of credit. The sort of honesty which our 
forefathers practised, in giving on the one side the class of goods 
they professed to give, and not attempting on the other to pass 
off bad or insufficient money, is, after all, “honesty of the 
coarsest kind,” and by no means entitles them even to offer 
themselves for comparison with men who have to endure 
the trials to which directors of banks, finance companies, 
and railways are exposed. Well, we might admit that, if the 
delinquencies of these gentlemen were solely of the kind referred 
to by the Heonomist—if all they had done was “to speculate 
with the money of others as they would only be justified in speca- 
lating with money of their own which they could afford to 
lose ”—if, in point of fact, they had been simply rash, indisereet, 
or even reckless. But every one knows that it is not by mere 
injudicious speculation that ruin and misery have been spread 
broadcast through the country, and that universal distrust of 
all kinds of joint-stock enterprise has been created. ‘ No great 
advance,” it is said, “‘ can be made in the organization of credit 
which is not also an advance in the direction of subtle tempta- 
tions to the honour of managers and directors.”’ But then the 
temptations to which our managers and directors succumbed 
were by no means of a subtle kind. The present state of things 
has been brought about by the absence of that kind of honesty 
—common, if not “ coarse” enough, we should have hoped— 
which was requisite to prevent directors of banks from putting 
their hands into the tills, and helping themselves and their 
connections under the pretence of loans,—directors of finance 
companies from levying tolls upon business of which the whole 
profits belonged to the shareholders,—directors of railway com- 
panies from deliberately issuing reports which they knew to be 
false, in order to keep up the price of shares, while they got rid 
of their own holdings,—and men of high standing in the 
commercial world from combining to issue prospectuses which 
wilfully concealed the truth, even if they did not directly assert 
the false. It is true that the extension of the credit system, 


| especially by the establishment of limited liability companies, 


has afforded additional opportunities for the perpetration of 
such misdeeds, and others of a similar kind; but it is not true 
that the virtue required to resist the temptations under which 
SO many directors have fallen was of a different or a higher 
kind than is brought into action when a man passes a bag of 
sovereigns without filling his pockets. Now, it certainly 
seems far more reasonable to suppose that the existence of @ 
low state of morality (even tested by the old standards) perverted 
the credit system, than that the credit system found men 
honest, and “ developed” them into wholesale plunderers. -We 
are the rather led to this conclusion by the fact of which our 
contemporary takes no notice whatever, that flagrant commercial 
frauds have not been confined to those committed in connection 
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our goods are exported, complaints that our trade-marks are no 
longer the sufficient guarantee of quality that they once were, 
that quantities often turn out short, and that weight is eked 
out by the introduction of extraneous substances—such, for 
instance, as that of China clay into the sizing of cotton cloth. 
In many branches of the retail and home trade, we know that 
adulteration is the rule rather than the exception, and in almost 
all it is undeniably far more difficult to get a good and genuine 
article than it was within the memory of persons of middle age. 
The “ credit system” certainly cannot be made responsible for 
such practices as these; nor can it be said that private traders 
of the present day are exposed to greater temptations than 
their predecessors, except in so far as those temptations arise 
from their more feverish desire to get rapidly rich, and to rise 
in the world. It may indeed be said that we have, after all, no 
proof that commercial frauds of all kinds were not as prevalent 
some generations ago as they are now; and it is unquestionably 
difficult to bring such a matter to any definite test. But there 
is the broad fact that if confidence had not been created it could 
not have been destroyed. Unless experience had induced belief 
that men ina certain commercial position were tolerably sure to 
act honourably, we should not have lost our money by intrusting 
it to them as directors; unless there had been a time when the 
soundness and genuineness of British exports could be relied 
upon, the foreigner would not now be complaining that he 
could no longer trust us; unless the British shopkeeper had 
once been in the main an homest man, we should not now be 
so easily taken in as we are by his false weights and 
adulterations. 

There is still another fact which forces upon us the 
unwelcome conclusion that there is at present a lower tone 
of honour amongst commercial men than formerly prevailed. 
Narrow as might have been the views and comparatively 
“ coarse” the honesty of the traders of old times, they had at 
least, according to their imperfect lights, definite notions of 
right and wrong. When one of their body sinned against those 
notions, he was “ sent to Coventry,” and made to feel the 
inconvenience of such a position. But at the present time 
there is almost universal condonation for wrongdoers. Every 
one knows that when Mr. Wilkinson was detected in the slight 
indiscretion of taking the money of other people to pay his 
own debts, and, still more, when a matter-of-fact judge and jury 
consigned him to penal servitude, the prevalent feeling towards 
him in the City was one of commiseration and sympathy rather 
than of grave reprobation. At this moment, how many men are 
there walking about London upon whose characters the gravest 
imputations have been thrown, but who have never found it 
necessary, and do not now find it necessary, either to retire 
from society or to clear themselves by bringing an action for 
libel against their accusers? Nobody defends the acts with 
which they are charged—nobody pretends to believe them 
innocent—but so long as they can maintain_their position, 
nobody seems to care. The general state of feeling is one of 
indifference and easy toleration—a sort of cynical confession 
that we are “ sinners all,” and that we had better, therefore, 
say nothing about each other’s little peccadilloes. Such a mode 
of regarding grave delinquencies is not only a sign of serious 
moral degradation, but a formidable impediment to any improve- 
ment. And when we find that it has extensively replaced the 
healthier and more robust mode of treating fraud and peculation 
which was practised by our forefathers, we are, for this as well 
as for other reasons, wholly unable to concur in the conclusion 
arrived at by the Hconomist, that, in spite of the universal 
prevalence of commercial fraud, “ England has stood the strain 
on her commercial morality as well as could be expected ;” and 
that there is really no reason why we should humble ourselves 
before ancestors who knew nothing of a highly-developed credit 
system. 








ITALIAN IRRIGATION (CANAL CAVOUR) 
COMPANY. 


FTER much patient and diligent labour, the Committee 

of the Bondholders Protection Association have been 
successful in bringing the interests of the body they represent 
from a condition which any indiscretion would have made 
hopeless, to one that promises a solution of the claims of the 
bondholders of a perfectly satisfactory character. In former 
numbers of the Lonpon Review (Sept. 14 and 21, 1867) we 
traced the history of the Canal Cavour from its inception in 
the mind of the great Italian statesman whose name it 
bears, to the successful achievement of its object, and 
to its lapse into bankruptcy which soon afterwards followed 
that event. We showed that the canal could not have 
been created without the aid of English capital; that such 





capital would not have been subscribed without the guarantee 

of the Italian Government, in addition to the security of the 

canal itself; that that guarantee was given, and that the canal, 

constructed by the aid of money subscribed by English 

capitalists, had verified the propheey of Count Cavour, that it 
would double the value of the land. We had, unfortunately, 

to go further, and to show that when the company became 
bankrupt through mismanagement, which could not have taken 

place had the Italian Government duly exercised the unlimited 

right of supervision and control it had reserved to itself, it 

pleaded that mismanagement as its excuse for not fulfilling the 

guarantee on the faith of which the English bondholders had 

subscribed their money. Such a plea, had it been advanced by. 

any one within the jurisdiction of our courts, could not have 

stood for a moment; nor had it any value when pleaded 

by the Italian Government beyond what it derived from the 

fact that we had no power to enforce the guarantee in spite of 

it. The English bondholders were therefore in a most delicate 

and difficult position. They had right upon their side, but no 

power. They had to rely for the repayment of a million of 
money upon the resources of a company which was in bank- 

ruptcy, and of a Government whose most oppressive difficulties 

were of a financial character. No doubt the Italian Government 

was willing to keep up its credit in the English market, and 

was not insensible to the political injury it would sustain by 

breaking faith with the capitalists of a country which had given 

Italy so cordial a moral support in her work of unification. 

But its finances were embarrassed ; it could do anything but 

pay, and this was the only thing, immediate or pro- 

spective, which would satisfy the bondholders. On the 

other hand, the bondholders had immense difficulties to 

contend against, in the fact that they were numerous 

and scattered, and in the consequent difficulty of uniting for 
a common course of action. They had to contend against a 

party in Italy which had everything to hope from their disunion 

and from the disunion of shareholders and creditors in this 
country, by which means they would be enabled to obtain pos- 
session of their canals at a nominal value. They had to work 
in harmony with the shareholders, whose aid was .ndispensable 

to bring about the only solution of their claims which has 
proved possible; and, to facilitate that solution, they had to 
conciliate the creditors, not being bondholders, whose concur- 
rence might be, as it has proved to be, a material condition of 
a satisfactory settlement. If they failed to do all this, they 
might, itis true,come inas creditors in bankruptcy, in which event 
there was a possibility that, in the course of several years they 
would obtain seven or eight shillings in thepound. Butthat would 
have been a lamentable issue out of their misfortunes, and hardly 
less lamentable for the Italian Government, whose guarantee 
was not to be abandoned as hopeless until every effort had been 
made to realize it in vain. Under these circumstances, they 
adopted two courses, which, after much negotiation, have paved 
the way to the satisfaction of their claims. They formed them- 
selves into a Protection Association, represented by a com- 
mittee; and through this committee they confided the conduct 
of negotiations to the General Agency Company. How that 
company has succeeded in bringing into harmony a variety of 
interests which were all the more difficult to reconcile because they 
were those of men smarting under great losses, was shown at the 
meeting of the association on Tuesday, when the basis it had 
obtained for a concordat with the Italian Government was 
adopted by a unanimous vote, 

When we consider how great was the disunion amongst all 
parties concerned in this unfortunate undertaking some months 
ago, we can understand the cordiality with which the thanks of 
the meeting on Tuesday were accorded to the General Agency 
(Limited) in the person of its chairman, Mr, 0. N. Cresswell. 
It has had to reconcile conflicting interests, and to unite 
for a common object parties who have not only been sepa- 
rated by distance, but by conflicting views and prejudices, 
and who at one time seemed much more disposed to inter- 
change bitter recriminations than to make mutual concessions. 
To this end it had thoroughly tg acquaint itself with the 
value of the canal, which it did not only by information 
received from its correspondents at ‘Turin, Novara, and various 
other places near or through which.the canal runs, but by an 
inspection of the property made personally by Mr. Cresswell, 
who thus informed himself not only of its capabilities, but also 
of the cupidity which aimed at acquiring it for a nominal 
value. He ascertained that it was capable of almost any 
amount of development; and it was this fact, no doubt, 
which led to the hope that. the bankruptcy in Italy 
might be cancelled, and the property restored to prosperity. 
With a view to that result it is proposed by the pre- 
liminary agreement which was confirmed by the meeting on 
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Tuesday, that after setting aside a sufficient amount of guaran- 
teed interest to purchase the subsidiary canals and complete the 
main canal, a further sum of £250,000 shall be paid to the 
creditors in discharge of the floating debt, amounting to about 
£500,000, which they have agreed to accept; and that as a 
contribution to this fund, the bond and obligation holders 
shall forego the payment of interest for another year. 
The payment of interest on bonds and obligations will be 
resumed in July, 1869, if possible, but, at latest, in January, 
1870, and the annual interest of £60,000 on the million of bonds 
held chiefly in London, will be supplemented by an amortization 
fand of £30,000 per annum, which will increase as the pay- 
ments for interest decrease; while, by way of compensation for 
over-due interest, the bonds and obligations which were bought 
at £90 will be redeemed at £115 per £100. Finally, supposing 
the 50,000 obligations now retained in the hands of the 
Government can be issued to the public, the redemption of the 
bonds will be effected in a very few years. Here is a basis of 
settlement far more favourable than any which could have been 
expected some months ago; and it is not saying too much 
that but for the interposition of the General Agency, it would 
hardly have been possible. In the state of feeling which had 
arisen between the various parties concerned, a dispassionate 
mediation was above everything essential to a common under- 
standing. It has acted in this difficult matter in pursuance of 
one of the objects of its constitution—namely, to undertake the 
negotiation of claims against foreign Governments, whether on 
the part of bondholders or public companies. In negotiating 
the claims of the Italian Irrigation Bondholders, it has given a 
remarkable proof of its ability to render services to which no 
individual, however trusted and able, would be equal. To its 
influence, and to its executive efficiency, it is due that bond- 
holders scattered all over the kingdom have been enabled to 
act in concert, and that all parties interested in the Canal 
Cavour have been brought into a state of harmony. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


NE way or other the question of national education must 
be speedily the subject of legislation; either providing for 
an extension of the voluntary system, or for the establish- 
ment of the compulsory system, or for a union of both. Mr. 
Villiers’ speech at the annual soirée of the Willenhall Literary 
Institute is another of the signs of the times which lead us 
to this conclusion, and we have also within a few days had the 
utterances of Mr. Forster and Mr. Goldwin Smith at St. 
James’s Hall, and the exhaustive address of Professor Huxley 
at the South London Working Men’s College. Wherever men 
forecast the work of the Legislature, national education is one 
of the first subjects to which they look forward. And they do 
this without disparagement to the efforts which have been 
made hitherto to educate the people. These efforts have been 
inadequate, but they have been great. It is but a few years 
ago since a vote of £30,000 was thought a sufficient subsidy 
for the efforts which were being made by private individuals 
to establish schools. But the annual vote is now three- 
quarters of a million. Even with this outlay we are 
far below the mark a civilized people should attain; and 
we are not surprised to hear from Mr. Villiers that in 
one portion of an agricultural part of the country there 
are 153 parishes without the shadow of a school of any sort. 
Mr. Forster states that, in England generally, the average 
school attendance is only 1 in 10 of the whole population 
against 1 in 6} in Prussia; and that an inspection of nineteen 
cotton factories in the North has shown that out of 8.000 
workpeople, only 63 per cent. can read; and that, of ‘the 
earthenware, colliery, and ironworkers of North Staffordshire 
only 26 per cent. can read, out of more than 2,000. Whether 
these figures are accurate or not, it is certain that though we 
have undoubtedly done much, there is still much to be done: 
and it is also true the organizations we possess are far from 
being adequately utilized. Everywhere there is well-founded 
dissatisfaction with education generally. We have splendid 
endowments which are misapplied; we have private schools in 
which few of the pupils learn anything; and we have Mechan- 
ies’ Institutes which, as a rule, have not advanced the educa- 
tion of the class for which they were founded, but have been 
diverted from their original purpose into “ places from which 


people borrow books, and at which they read papers, and | 


attend a few lectures, but not places which affor ienti 

instruction in the way that Mechanics’ Institutes cl = 
to provide it.” To this fact, no doubt, it is in some degree 
owing, that the British artisan has been outstripped by the 
foreigner. And it is right that we should face this statement 











candidly, because it appears to be clear that it is only too 
well founded. In addition to the evidence in possession of 
the public at large, Mr. Villiers told his hearers that 
from what he had personally heard upon the subject, he was 
perfectly convinced that the statement 1s correct, and that 
the men who have made it are competent, independent, and 
perfectly trustworthy. But new and interesting evidence will 
shortly be before us. While the Paris Exhibition was open, funds 
were provided for one hundred British artisans to go over and 
examine it, each with an eye to articles in his own line of 
business, and instructions were given to them to report precisely 
what they saw, with their own opinion as to the comparative 
merits of the articles. These reports will shortly be pub- 
lished, and Mr. Villiers states his belief that they will have a 
great effect upon the public mind, and that there will, before 
long, be a movement to provide technical education for the 
artisan classes. 

An attempt has been made to explain away the undoubted 
inferiority of many of our contributions to the Paris Exhibition 
on the ground that British manufacturers did not find it worth 
their while to exhibit. To some extent this explanation may 
be admitted. It is possible that if our best manufacturers had 
put themselves to the expense of sending over specimens of the 
skill of their workmen, we should have made a better figure in 
the Exhibition than we did. But that will not explain the 
fact stated by Mr. Villiers, and too well authenticated to 
admit of any doubt, not only that orders which some time 
back came to this country are being sent abroad, but that 
orders have actually been sent from England to the Continent 
to be executed there, and then sent back to us. It may be 
that there is nothing to be alarmed at in all this, and that we 
have only to put our shoulders to the wheel in order to regain 
the ground we have lost. But the sooner we do so the better. 
It may be true that foreigners have beaten us to some extent 
by the aid of weapons taken from our own armoury, but they 
have not done it wholly by these means. If they have copied 
our machinery and models, they have enabled their artisans by 
a better education to make a better use of them; and in this 
way they have produced better results than could be obtained 
from them by English artisans, and have improved upon the 
patterns they have copied. They have done this also by an 
organization which is all the greater reproach to us because 
we might have had it as well as they if we had chosen. We 
cannot, in the face of this fact, agree with Mr. Villiers when he 
states that they have originated nothing. He calls them “ only 
imitators and improvers ;” but it is surely something to originate 
an improvement, and it is a very great thing to have given the 
foreign workman such an education as enables him to produce 
from British machinery and models better results than can be 
obtained from them by British artisans. 

We agree, however, perfectly in the opinion that there is 
nothing in the relative position of British and foreign artisans 
to give rise to a feeling of despair; that: “ England has within 
herself a natural capacity, a persevering industry which will 
conquer anything;” that by her inventions she has caused 
greater progress in civilization than any other country in the 
world,” and has “ changed the aspect of civilized communities.” 
If she will now make use of the knowledge she has obtained as 
to the progress of technical education on the Continent, and 
will give her own artisans the advantage of that indispensable 
qualification, it will not be long before she recovers her position, 
and takes her old place at the head of industrial communities. 
The Lords of the Treasury have determined to aid local efforts 
in founding scholarships and exhibitions, in order to assist the 
artisan classes who may show an aptitude for scientific instruc- 
tion : the scholarships being intended to maintain the student 
while remaining at the elementary school, and the exhibitions to 
support him while pursuing his studies at some central institu- 
tion where the instruction is of a high grade. It is fortunate, 
moreover, that there exists an organization ready to hand for 
the purpose, which may be turned to immediate advantage. It 
is at present a somewhat dead organization, a body with very 
little soul. But it has this advantage, that it has covered the 
country with societies and buildings which can readily be 
turned to good account. It is, indeed, a general feeling amongst 
those who have considered the matter that the mechanics’ 
institutes may be effectively utilized for the purpose of dis- 
seminating technical education; and it has long been the » 
opinion of their most enlightened friends that education, as it 
was their original object, is also the means by which their 
wempiebebemrmg hoes apbinle 

‘ures ional subjects, selected for their popularity, 
which is adopted in too many of them is valueless, while 
entertainments of a lighter character, musical, theatrical, or 
elocutionary, are utterly to be condemned, except for occasional 
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purposes, and, even for them,seldom. Their original intention 
was to give to the higher order of artisans access to scientific | 


knowledge. From one cause or another that intention was 


not carried out; mainly, we believe, because the movement was | 
in advance of the age, and because the primary education of | 


artisans forty years ago did not qualify them to appreciate or 
understand a more advanced education. Since then we have 
done much to change all this, and we trust that there is a new 
career open to these institutions which will at once restore them 
to their original purpose, and make them contribute to the 
removal of the discredit under which British skill at this 


education is to be given, the work must be begun at once; and 


it will only form part of a movement for that general education | 


of the people which must be introduced amongst us before we 
can claim to have come up to the standard of civilization 
which we see both in central Europe, and in the United States 
of America. 








FENIAN MYSTERIES. 


WO extensive robberies of effective weapons, the capture of | 


a martello tower, and the plunder of a large quantity of 
powder, all occurring in one locality, suggest an amount 


of activity on the part of the gentlemen who conduct the | 
Fenian war against us that is, to say the least, a little | 


startling. All these cccurrences are reported from the city 
of Cork and its immediate neighbourhood. The tower is the 
only spot where the scene of operations has been laid outside 
the boundary of the city. It guards a mud-flat nearly 
washed over by the high tide at Fota Bay; it commands the 
railway which affords the most direct route between Queens- 
town and Cork; and it dominates the well-stocked pheasant 
preserves of the member for Cork county. The strategic im- 
portance to which it can lay claim does not appear to Have 
been much regarded by the assailants, for they are reported to 
have abandoned it with a very small matter in the shape of 
loot, while the plunder itself they could not have esteemed very 
valuable, for it appears they must have expended the whole 
of the captured ammunition in firing the volleys which 
were heard during the course of the same night. Why they 
invaded the tower, and why, having invaded it, they blazed 
off their whole gain, are puzzling questions. One of 
Lever’s Englishmen, who goes to Ireland with benevolent pro- 
jects for the management of his estate, finds a particular set 
of his tenantry very difficult to deal with; and whenever 
anything in the conduct of a tenant seems to him very 
outrageous, the only explanation he receives is, “ Ob, he’s a 
Ballyrowney man.” The Fenians may be like the Bally- 
rowney men, perfectly inconsequent and incomprehensible. 
But from what we have known of this dangerous organization, 
it would be rash to suppose that they move without a plan, or 
are likely to perform many purposeless actions. Is the appa- 
rently useless nature of this exploit a reason for disbelieving 
the story? This we would not venture to say. It is certain 
that it was received with a good deal of incredulity in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Many ingenious suppositions were 
put forward to give it other than a Fenian explanation. It 
was suggested that the soldiers in charge might have been 
drank, or might have sold the powder; it was also said that it 
might have been a practical joke on the part of some young 
gentlemen who were known to be giving an amateur entertain- 
ment about that time in Queenstown. But the soldiers in 
charge were generally steady men of good character; while, 
fond of a bit of fun as young Irishmen may be, times in that 
country are rather too critical to encourage practical joking of a 
very serious nature. 

The affair, therefore, remains a puzzle; but it is not the only 
one. There are circumstances connected with the other occur- 
rences which are, to say the least, not a litile bewildering. The 
first robbery of revolvers took place at the shop of a Mr. 
Richardson, in Cork. It was at night, the orthodox time for 
burglaries. According to the statement of the proprietor, no 
less than a hundred and forty revolvers, varying from five to 
eighteen chambers, stored in two wooden cases, were taken out 
of the boxes. There have been police investigations into the 
matter, but they have been private. The proprietor has offered 
a reward for the discovery of the perpetrators, but the Govern- 
ment has not deemed it necessary to do so, though the plunder 





of so large a quantity of arms might be supposed to be an affair | 
the authorities would anxiously hunt up. This seems to indicate | 


a strange indifference on the part of the authorities. The second | 


rob 
busiest thoroughfare of a large city, eight men enter a shop, 


clap revolvers to the heads of those in charge, and take before | 


bery is still more extraordinary. In the busiest part of the | 


their eyes sixty-three of the same weapons as those they held. 
That is not, perhaps, the most remarkable part. Two men 
are despatched away with the revolvers in a bag, while six 
remain to keep guard. The messengers return with the 

empty, and proceed to fill it with fifteen hundred rounds of 
ammunition. They then walk off as coolly and quietly as they 
came. They leave staring at them the three shopmen, two of 


_ whom were a son and nephew of the proprietor. In the shop 


were abundance of arms and ammunition left, as Snider rifles 
and the like. What would seem the most natural impulse 


_of men who had been openly and insultingly robbed of 
moment labours. But in whatever way instruction in technical | 


a large amount of valuable property, to say nothing of 
the robbers being at the same time rebels and enemies 
of public order? The plunderers had to cross diagonally 
a street wider than Parliament-street at the Horse 
Guards, and were therefore completely at the m of the 
possessors of weapons of the long range, and facility of loading 
of the Snider. We must suppose, however, that the Messrs. 
Allport are of a pacific and meek disposition, which is perhaps 
desirable in persons having the command of so many engines 
of destruction. But at least they might have followed the 
ordinary precedent of persons who have been robbed, and raised 
the ery of “ Stop thief!” or they surely might have followed 
the Irish custom, and “ roused the neighbours.” The Messrs. 
Allport, on the contrary, acted with a deliberation, com- 
raendable perhaps so far as their personal safety was concerned, 
but very curious unless we suppose them to have less than 
men’s ordinary love of their possessions. So strange was the 
demeanour of all those concerned, that more than an hour 
elapsed before the police were on the trail of the Fenians, or 
rather were actively employed in wondering what had become 
of them. 

A couple of days after this occurrence, a magazine situated 
on an eminence at the outskirts of Cork was broken into, and 
a large number of kegs of powder, containing some ten hundred- 
weight in all, was abstracted. The Fenians on this occasion 
were considerate enough to leave a couple of kegs in a neigh- 
bouring cabbage-garden, as a sort of card, to assure the police 
that they had really been visiting in those parts. 

The city of Cork must be a singular absorbent of destructive 
material. Two hundred revolvers, a vast bag of ammunition, 
and three-and-twenty powder-casks, all disappearing, as it 
were, before the very eyes of the guardians of the law, suggest 
to us painfully the notion how closely shut those valuable orbs 
must be. These very strange and unaccountable circumstances 
have produced their natural effect in Ireland, where the masses 
are suspicious, and there exists a strong tendency to subtle expla- 
nations of any occurrence which excites surprise. The theories 
are various, fluctuating between complicity on the part of the 
persons robbed, and the perpetration of the crimes by officials of 
the Government for some purpose difficult to conjecture. If the 
Messrs. Allport and Richardson had anything like the enterprise 
of Yankee speculators, it might be conceived possible that they 
had set afloat the reports with a view to trade. Every new 
Fenian sensation in Ireland brings a large order from persons 
living in country-houses, and the thing might not be a bad 
stroke in stimulating business. The vendors of double-barrelled 
pistols and cut-and-thrust swords appear to be about the 
only class of the community who have benefited by Fenian 
alarms. But as Messrs. Allport and Richardson, who are | 
traders of good character, would be incapable of a trick which 
in wickedness would not be far short of a crime, and are 
probably quite satisfied with the roaring trade they must have 
done while country gentlemen were stocking their houses with 
breech-loaders, and eighteen-chambered revolvers, the theory 
to which we have alluded is obviously untenable. We still 
have to deal with much that is unexplained and unsatis- 
factory. The notion of the crime being committed by 
detectives involves such an amount of absurdity as well as 
of immorality on the part of those in authority, that it is 
perfectly inadmissible. And yet, when we have rejected the 
suggestion that the stories of Messrs. Allport and Richardson 
were efforts of imagination, and the idea that the paid officers 
of her Majesty’s Government had been trying their hands at the 
work of Bill Sykes, there still remains in the reported cir- 
cumstances of the robberies much over which to speculate. 








THE ORGAN NUISANCE. 


T is not without some reluctance that we are called upon 
once more to raise a protest against the old grievance of 
barrel-organs. We had imagined, with most other people, that 
the gathering storm of public indignation which found vent in 
Mr, Bass’s Bill was really powerfal enough to do away with 
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the nuisance; and we were glad to hear no more of those 


tic complaints which exposed us to the ridicule of foreign 
el Me Bi Governments were capable of age the 
fact that the people whom they protected had ears, If any 
Londoner whom Providence has blessed with a nervous system 
able to resist the attacks of street-organs fancies that the 
grievance is in any way abated, let him ask any man of his 
acquaintance who is cursed with a lesser capacity of endurance. 
He will be told that Mr. Bass’s Bill is practically inoperative. 
To say that you can at all times drive away from your door a 
persistent organ-grinder by calling in the aid of the police is a 
consolation similar to that which offers the happy privileges of 
the Divorce Court at a certain figure to a man who has not a 
farthing. The organ-grinder, from a wide experience, knows 
well how matters stand. He knows that he is master of the 


situation. He knows that he may be inflicting torture on | 


your invalid wife, or interrupting you in your work, or aggra- 
vating your headache, and that there 1s no policeman within half 
a mile. He stands and grins when you order him to move on. 
If, in a moment of exasperation, you go to the extremity of 


issui t through rain or snow to | . : 
pulling on your boots andissuing ouf throug inaccessible place, such as the neighbourhood of the Erith 


seek a policeman, he has time to decamp a dozen times before 
you can summon the guardian of the peace from his snug 
shelter down some area steps in the next street-—that 1s to say, 
if you find the policeman at all; and any one who has ventured 
on this last resource knows how invariably it fails. The 
chances are that you hunt up and down for half an hour, and 


return, wet and disgusted, to find this grinning demon still © 


outraging heavén and earth with his abominable and slangy 
tunes. 

But even if it were always possible to procure the policeman 
by going out and seeking for him, why should any man be 
compelled to resort to this clumsy means of self-defence ? 





intellectual men being subjected to a tyranny of infants. In 
short, the law ought not to connive at the existence of a 
nuisance which, in any other form, would be instantly and 


eremptorily removed. dete. 
e There is i remedy for the evil but that which is adopted 
abroad—the absolute abolition of street music. If we must 


have peripatetic bands, let them assemble in such places as are 
the saninaaat of children—Kennington Park, Battersea Park, 
Regent’s Park, Islington-green, and so forth—and ‘there let 
them blow and bray until their tympana burst. If the only 
open-air concerts relished by the English people are the combi- 
nation of two or three street-organs heard at the same time, by 
all means let them have some public garden where they may 
enjoy the luxury, not with two or three, but with two or three 
dozen organs all playing at once. We will agree to any com- 
promise, so that this insufferable noise be banished from our 
thoroughfares. If, by the payment of a penny obtained each 
week from every householder in London—and there are many 
householders who expend considerably larger weekly sums in 
the effort to obtain reasonable peace and quiet—we could raise 
a fund in order to tempt the organ-grinders to some remote and 


gunpowder-stores, we feel confident that London generally 
would have cause to rejoice in the improvement. Failing that, 
we appeal to the authorities who are so particular to see that 
orange-barrows and match-vendors “move on.” If they have 
any wish to bribe the press, now is their only chance. Half 


the journalists in England will be disposed to wink at any 


Why should we give that leniency to German bands which is | 
denied them in their own country ? Isit that the burgomasters | 


of German towns have, as a class, a more delicate ear than our 


mayors and provosts, that they sweep the streets of these dis- | 


cordant'companies of flabby-faced yorths, who have grown their 
hair until they resemble the theatrical representative of the 
Heidelberg student of thirty years ago? Why should the 
nuisance be tolerated in our English towns in any way what- 


peccadilloes which may be committed by the petty executants 
of the law, if they and their masters combine to banish this 


perpetual nightmare of horrid sounds. 








“NOT TO BE FORWARDED.” 


OT very long ago, we received a circular inclosed in an 
envelope, on the corner of which, embossed in blue and 
white, were the words “ Not to be Forwarded.” Now, the 


| inclosed circular was not much less or more important than the 


ever? Itis no argument to say that barrel-organ music is a | 


nuisance only to a minority. English legislation has always 


had a pretty talent for protecting the comforts and interests of | 


minorities; and this is one of the few cases in which the 


majority, who do not demand any special enactment, would be | 


ohviously benefited by it. Sickness, like death, strikes wguo 
pede at the door of the merchant’s house in Park-lane, and at 
that of the costermonger who lives in the New-cut. Why, in 


either cage, should a suffering man or woman, labouring under | 


the keen susceptibilities of febrile weakness, be condemned to 


be tortured, simply to afford his or her neighbours a gross and | 
| let us say that he has been to the Exhibition at Paris; and 


brutal pleasure? England is admittedly behindhand in her 
musical education : is she to be improved by the ceaseless rant 
of music-hall airs, churned out of a harsh instrument by a race 
of panpers who have neither the honesty nor the moral courage 
to beg? Who does not remember Leech’s picture—and those 


who suffer from this wide-spread nuisance have lost their best 
friend in John Leech—of the noble lord who expressed himself | 


as being fond of street-organ music? Let it be admitted that 
heve and there one may meet an organ which does not abso- 


lutely cause one’s teeth to grow loose in the socket; the case is | 
| culty seems to be that he must have the whole budget for- 


not ome whit less aggravated. A man of extreme nervons 
eensitiveness—and these men, the result of false civilization or 
the victims of a defective constitution, are far more numerous 
than is supposed—is not the less debarred from following his 
ordinary employment, if he has the misfortune to live by 
writing, because the infernal machine outside happens to play 
“ Slap Bang” or “ Rat-traps” with fewer discords than usual. 


street-organs only impeded the labours of journalists, they were 
rather to be admired than otherwise; but how about all kinds 
of intellectual labour? We presuppose a superhuman power 
of concentration in the mathematician, the astronomer, or the 
political economist, who can go on with his studies while the 
organ-demon rages without, and feel no temporary annoyance 
or irritation. And is it to be believed that the neighbours of 
such persons are actually fond of the rumble and shriek of that 
hideous instrument? Have they not. music of their own at 
their fingers’ ends? Here and there a maid-servant may hold 
up a sickly-faced and jelly-fingered child at the area window, 
and the unfortunate éreature is supposed to enjoy the pande- 
monium of noises which has suddenly been opened in the quiet 
square. Surely, however, there are sufficient toys in the market 
to satisfy the mental needs of the pretty darling, and prevent 


thousand and one circulars which the postman leaves at the 
door in the course of the year. Perhaps it was rather more 
amusing than some others, for it contained the account of a 


wine merchant’s quaryel with his champagne agents, and 


a bright chromolithograph of the premises, which naturally 
became the proper spoil of the nursery. But it is not the 
contents of this envelope which have set us thinking, but the 
deep importance of the inscribed words, “ Not to be For- 
warded.” It is not too much to say that this addition is the 
suggestion of a noble mind—of one perhaps who has suffered, 
and one who desires to save others of his species from similar 
distress. Now, let us take by no means an imaginary case. 
Paterfamilias goes out for a holiday. To improve the moral, 


letters from England +o France are, as the public knows to its 
sorrow, at the rate of eightpence for the half-ounce. But Pater- 
familias is a man of mark in the commercial or the political 
world, and it is certain that a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence may be addressed to him during the short period of 
his trip. For some of these communications, eightpence, or 
indeed eight shillings, might be a cheap tax to pay; they may 
be of the utmost importance, and a delay in the transmission 
might produce very serious consequences. The present diffi- 


warded to him, or none at all. He may probably have the 
privilege of paying the exorbitant postage on ten or a dozen 
letters, of which one may be worth the expense, and the other 


| nine may be advertisements, begging-letters, and tracts. It is 


impossible for any person left in charge at home to exercise a 


: | discretion and to retain th issi : : ; 
Persons of a lively turn of mind might be led to say that if | Soe, sen epneen aaah iets Sane 





the most vexatious mistakes would certainly arise from such - 
an attempt. We quote our own experience in this, remember- 
ing how an intelligent butler who was allowed some license in 
that way, kept back a certain envelope which looked unmis- 
takably like a list of teas or wines ; but, unfortunately, that 
envelope contained a passport, which was being forwarded to 
us en régle, for extending a tour on the Continent; and. the 
mistake caused great delay and great expense. 

Imagine, then, Paterfamilias at his hotel in the Rue Rivoli; 
his batch of letters, with a memorandum of twelve francs due 
for unpaid postage, appears at the breakfast table in the 
morning. It may not soothe his feelings to find that he has 
paid roundly to learn that the Block Granite @ offers 
its unappropriated shares to a discriminating public; he may 
be exeased a strong English expression ashe rémarks that he 
has heard of Block Granite Companies before. With more 
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complacence he takes up a business-like letter on foreign paper, 
which exhibits on opening the familiar form of a cheque or 
draft elaborately printed on engine-lined paper. This is pro- 
mising. But the revulsion of feeling is painful when he learns 
on inspection that this is the wretched catchpenny invention 
of some touting agent in Frankfort, who suggests that a 
large fortune of 20,000 thalers will probably be realized by 
spending £5 on the purchase of three-sixteenths of a lottery 
ticket, the numbers of which will be drawn next month by 
blind orphans in the presence of the burgomaster. Shall not 
Paterfamilias again commit that indiscretion of language 
which in a Frenchman’s mouth would be represented by 
a rolling volley of sac-r-r-r-r-es? An envelope directed in a 
gentleman’s neatest hand is the next to be broken open. This 
is a very impudent affair. The writer has got himself into 
some pecuniary hobble, for which he is, of course, utterly 
blameless himself; and to improve his position he insists that 
you shall purchase two sermons of his, on the “ Responsibility 
of Wealth” and on “ Muzzling the Ox which treadeth out 
the Corn.” Of these two sermons he incloses a lengthy analysis, 
of a pompous and presumptuous character, and finally demands 
some postage stamps from those obdurate heathens who will 
not purchase the*sermons. This piece of coolness, however, 
becomes as nothing in comparison with the contents of the 
next cream-laid envelope, directed in a firm female hand. It 
is a letter from a clergyman’s wife in the country, and is 
couched in such strong-minded terms as the following :—“ I 
have determined to add a spire to my husband’s church; for 
which purpose I have commenced a shilling subscription from 
the general public. Thirteen thousand subscribers are re- 
quired. Your subscription may be sent in the form of thirteen 





uncut postage stamps; or any larger sum which you desire to | 


contribute can be sent by Post-office order to Ann Ruleman, 
Henpeck House.” This form is scarcely exaggerated from one 
actually in circulation a little while ago; all we can hope is 
that the wrath of Paterfamilias may be mitigated by brooding 
over the position which the Rev. Ruleman must occupy in this 
vale of tears. 

To this succeeds a thin and hungry-looking letter, for the 
contents of which we agree with Paterfamilias in thinking 
eightpence a fancy price. And yet to such cynical philosophers 
as take a connoisseur’s interest in watching the many pro- 
cesses elaborated for the straining out of gnats and the 
swallowing of camels the novelty may not be unwelcome. It 
appears there that the rigid disciple of total abstinence is 
much exercised in mind by the use of wine in a solemn service 
of the Church. That, under any circumstances, “such poison 
should pass a Christian’s lips,” is a frightful blot upon Chris- 
tendom. With this fine sample the letter deals in a masterly 
and prudential way. Not only is the avowed belief quoted of 
that eminent scholar, Dr. Close, that syrup, and not wine, was 
used on the original occasion, but an advertisement is inclosed, 
to the effect that, after sleepless nights and days of toil, Mr. 
X. Y. Z., having called to his aid the appliances of modern 
chemistry, has produced a pure boiled grape juice, which, it is 
guaranteed, will keep pretty well, if it be very tightly corked. 
Paterfamilias cannot help thinking of serious-minded grocers 
who sand their sugar on the highest moral principle; but still 
he would have been more contented if this letter had never 
left the English shores for him. A bulky envelope, which looks 


like a banker’s letter, and which is directed in an impressive | 


and clerkly hand, is unfortunately over the half-ounce, and is 
taxed accordingly with an additional postage. Yet it looks so 








solid and business-like that our friend reserves it for the end of | 


the batch in consideration of its evident importance. 
therefore is his delight to find that it contains a counterblast to 
the Lambeth Encyclical, embodying the valuable views of a 
Rutlandshire rector or a Cornish curate on the sins of omission 


Great | 


than nothing. Such a thought is unworthy; or worthy only 
of a heartless cynic. Let us be content with canonizing the 
merchaut for his happy idea. But is not example catching? 
Cannot others emulate his large-hearted generosity? We do 
not hope for it from Mrs. Ruleman, nor from the Sermon-writer; 
but could we not convert the directors of the granite company, 
the boiler of the grape-juice? Will not the proprietors of the 
small-leafed wiry congou take a hint? Are the manufacturers 
of the “old man of the mountain port” beyond the reach of 
expostulation? Could the Rutland rector be persuaded that 
his doctrine is so sound that it will keep till our return home ? 
If there is a soft place in their hearts which shall remain 
tender till next summer’s travelling season, let them yield to 
its gentle impulses by having ten thousand envelopes embossed 
with those most wholesome words, “ Not to be forwarded.” 
And in case any one should suggest contemptuously that it is 
very easily managed without all this nonsense of an appeal, by 
asking any member of our family who remains at home to open 
all envelopes that seem to contain circulars, and make sure 
before the letters are forwarded, we think he knows not what 
he says. Let us put his case in the most favourable light. 
Let us suppose that Paterfamilias is travelling en gargow on 
this occasion, and has left his gentle consort to mind the house. 
We hope she may be more fortunate than some people have been 
in opening the batch of letters, and that she may not suspect 
her dear husband’s solvency when she lights on the sly touting 
letter of some low money-lender, whose trade is to entrap young 
men beginning or rising in their career. Still more do we trast 
that her ignorance of the worst side of the world may save her 
from being shocked by discovering the vile pamphlet of some 
shameless quack doctor, which seems to insinuate that the head 
of the household is utterly unfit for the honourable position 
which he holds. However, we will not for the present digress 
into the wider field of what ought “Not to be sent.” It is 
sufficient if we have drawn attention to a minor social annoy- 
ance, which might easily be checked. 








“AVE ATQUE VALE.” 


HERE is nothing more graceful in poetry than to see a 
poet striving to keep the memory of a friend before the 
world, and rendering to a noble sentiment a tribute worthier 
and more enduring than marble or brass. Shelley’s “ Adonais,” 
Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” Mr. Arnold’s “ Elegy on the Death 
of Arthur Hugh Clough” (“ Thyrsis”), and Mr. Swinburne’s 
« Ave atque Vale,” published in the current number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, are works of a beautiful and solemn, order, 
indicating in their several ways, and according to the methods 
of the writers, that deep chord whieh death, and the fact and 
sense of death, cause to vibrate in those who are intellectually 
within reach of the feeling. Mr. Swinburne’s poem is valuable 
not only in itself, but valuable as a suggestive representation 
of acertain mental force and spirit of which he is a remarkable 
exponent. Thoe works of his in which the fever of libidinonus 
passion shrivelled and scorched the verses, spoiled him a host 
of readers ; and we are glad to find him now in a mood sufficiently 
temperate to express himself as a man of genius, wo can defer 
to powers which society must acknowledge to be higher than 
genius, unless it would surrender its right to preserve itself. At 
the same time, he is consistent enough to show us that he 
holds to his errors as to the use of the gift which he possesses. 
Mr. Swinburne would be a Greek if he could, Greek in his 
love for the earth and his irrepressible sympathy with its 
forms; Greek in his faith in its immortality. It is this very 


| belief, or assumption of belief, that imparts to his verses a 


| people look to see beyond the grave. 


and commission, of which the compilers of that odd document | 
are guilty. It is very solemn to have all the cardinal truths | 


printed in thick type and leaded letters on the principle of 
some of Mr. Charles Reade’s sensational scenes in his novels; 
but, somehow or other, we can forgive Paterfamilias for think- 
ing that even Protestant propagandism is dear at this price. 
Here we have been describing annoyances that actually do 
happen to us all; no mere imaginary troubles conjured up for 
the reader’s amusement. Who is there who has not been 


dreary melancholy unrelieved by that light which ordinary 
With him death is 
death indeed. Although his artistic completeness and taste 
enable him to transform the terror of dissolution into a 


| vague though fascinating image of relief, he cannot hide from 


us the sad depths of his aching and helpless philosophy. 
His friend sickens, and is buried. From the wide fields of 


| nature, from the great sea, from the old pagan gods, he borrows 


bothered with something like this on every holiday he has | 
taken? And thus we shall insure the sympathy of many of our | 
friends with that noble wine-merchant who put “Not to be | 


forwarded” on the corner of his envelope. We will not be so 
graceless as to inquire whether he thought that, as tourists 
do not order wine for home consumption from English cellars 
when they are on their travels, the chance of his finding a stray 


customer among members of the family left behind, was better . sings and guesses. Farther it mever occurs to him to look; % 


images, and builds them into a stately music, until there 
rises a monument of rhyme, glorious and splendid certainly, 
but destitute and barren of Christian sentiment or Christian 
thoughtfulness. He ascribes to the soul that is gone his own 
curious insight for the poetry of earth, he conceives the regret 
and bitterness of leaving it, and yet seems to fret at the burden 
of bearing a perpetual knowledge and intelligence which ends 
in despair and in sorrow. His own desires are rounded by the 
place on which he stands, the distance he can see, and the near 
stars to which his eyes can reach. Within those limits hé 
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reams are, and thin voices. And 


wonderfully clear and distinct is this poet’s vision within the 
range he has chosen. The tenderest and most delicate fancies, 
like the odour of violets, are offered by him when he wishes to 
bring to our minds the graces and plenitude of the severed 


friendship :— 


“ Hast thou found any likeness for thy vision ? 
O ener of p Arve flowers, what bud, what bloom 


Hast thou found sown, what gathered in the gloom ? 


ir, of rapture, of derision 

Wht rbot of life is here what of ill or good P 

Are the fruits grey like dust or bright like blood ? 
Does the dim ground grow any seed of ours, 

The faint fields quicken any terrene root, 

In low lands when the sun and moon are mute, 
And all the stars keep silence? Are there flowers 

At all, or any fruit ?” 

Mr. Swinburne’s compassion for the dead is mingled 
with some of his old vice for plucking noxious weeds as 
well as flowers; and he cannot forbear altogether from 
this custom even when making a funeral chaplet. He is 
pathetic, profoundly pathetic, that the subject of his elegy is 
lost to illicit as well as to nobler pleasures. This pitiable 
taint, soiling the white robe of a true poet, shows itself in 
words of stinging strength and emphasis. Such words spoken 
before a coffin or an urn are as ghastly aud as senseless as 
rouge upon the face of a corpse. They jar upon the inward 
ear, lulled as it is, by the sonorous echoing of the lines and the 
dirge sounding through them, to a half-forgetfulness of the other 
moral imperfections of the work. But they are few, and would 
not be noticeable but for its general symmetry. We do not 
believe that Mr. Swinburne has ever written anything more 
perfect than the following verse; as the mind takes it up in 
reading, we seem to keep a guard on every sense for fear an 
extern thought should distract from a syllable of it :— 


over the horizon only d 


* Thou art too far for wings of words to follow, 

Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 
What ails us with thee, who art wind and air ? 

What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow ? 
Yet with some fancy, yet with some desire, 
Dreams pursue death as winds a flying fire, 

Or dreams pursue our dead and do not find. 
Still and more swift than they, the thin flame flies, 
The low light fails us in elusive skies, 

Still the foiled earnest ear is deaf, and blind 
Are atill the eluded eyes.” 


Mr. Swinburne has caught all the sensitive questioning of 
our time as to the truths of revelation; he has an excess of 
liking for a subtilized materialism, a materialism warmed into 
a semblance of poetical vitality by a constant system of pagan 
contrivances. Yet whatever can be got of poetry, out of such 
materials, he gets. The danger lies not so much in him as in 
what we may apprehend from his imitators. Genius may be for- 
given a great deal and the genius who at this time of literary 
mediocrity, with magazines lilting painful nonsense from month 
to month, gives us such a poem as this, should be received with 
favour and applause for such a gift as this “ Ave atque Vale.” We 
feel that we are treating it uncritically in giving extracts whose 
beauty to be thoroughly felt and appreciated should be seen in 
the harmonious whole in which they are set. We cannot refrain, 
however, from taking the last verse, recommending our readers 
to go to the Fortnightly, and judge for themselves whether that 
periodical does not this month contain a poem which will live 
and last as long as English poetry endures :— 


* For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 
Take at my bands this garment, and farewell. 
Thin is the leaf, and chill the wiatry smell 
And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother, : 
With sadder than the Niobean womb, 
And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb. 
Content thee, howsoe’er, whose days are done; 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun 
All waters as the shore.” / 











NOMADIC SPINSTERS. 


Ww* were under the impression that the women who went 
about seeking adventures and knights were things of 
the past, and had died with the age of chivalry. The Mornin 
Post, however, informs us that the class is still represented tt 
appears that certain British virgins, with a taste for travel a 
in the habit of wandering over the earth, and dropping in u a 
her Majesty’s Consuls when driven by stress of funds : muetbie 
to that necessity. The celebrated pedestrian who passed through 
the Fenian country with a maiden smile and several attractive 


| her imitators who affect Continental 


ments, has stil : 
orna ’ e of the misfortunes 


excursions ; and, according to the Post, on 


of small diplomatists consists in the periodical visitations of 


|The strongest and most perverse 
account for a resort ito 


' stocked. We are told that 





who cannot remain at home. This is a curious 
s, and we must complain of the vagueness with 
limpse into the facts. 


young ladies 
state of affair 


which our contemporary only gives us a g t 
When do the migratory virgins take flight ? What drives them 


into “a large military camp,” or among “ Spanish bandits ” P 
taste for officers would scarce 


foreign hunting-grounds, when the 
cks and garrison towns are 80 well 
even in the far North, where icicles 
may be supposed to hang upon the beard of an English Consul, 
Miss finds her way, and invades the unfortunate officials with a 
desperate determination to be taken care of. During the Polish 
revolt, one of those erratic damsels rode after a chief, having 
first put on the jackboots and the uniform of the regiment. 
The wall of China—a mild place for flirtation—is not, our 
contemporary says, free from them. What they want is not 
distinctly defined. They start off, it would seem, with a view to 


preserves of our barra 


| getting employed as governesses, and first try Paris. Paris 


has had enough of English governesses, and so those vigorous- 
minded young persons dash into Germany, Turkey, or anywhere 
else, with a reliance on their own powers which deserves some 
credit in an age of general female timidity. 

The phenomenon is worth more than a passing examination. 
Are we driving women from the country as persistently as 
landlords drive Irishmen into the Cunard or Inman steamers ? 
The cry of the spinsters becomes something more than a mere 
feminine complaint when we find young women stealing off 
with their bandboxes from a land which will not support or 
satisfy them. They should not leave us without warning. If 
a girl without means, respectably educated, has made up her 
mind to seek her fortune abroad, she might at least announce 
her intentions in some manner that might perhaps obviate the 
necessity of the movement. We have had no “ agitation,” 
properly speaking, on the subject. No female reformers have 
come forward to vindicate the rights of the sisterhood to sub- 
sistence. One of the best arguments that could have been put 
into Mr. Mill’s hands would have been a statement of the 
number of spinsters who, for want of employment, were obliged 
to follow Polish chiefs to battle, to bivonac with sheiks, and to 
distract the Barnacles of remote embassies by wanting to know 
the shortest route back to England. The Morning Post should 
not suppress the figures. We have a right to be told the 
average number of governesses out of place who are furced into 
unsexing themselves at Russian seaports. If the spirit which 
instigates these rambles be native, and not the result of accident 
or misfortune, then we might be in a position to utilize it. 
Women, it is said, are born diplomatists; and as we are 
obliged to make our English statesmen by a rather expensive 
process, it occurs to us that we could not do better than 
send into training a few of those ladies, who, after going 
through the attaché stage of the business, could after- 
wards fulfil the Cabinet offices which they are entitled to 
claim under the Reform Bill. On the other hand, it 
might pay us to keep them here. Let them publish their 
wants. We are willing to admit that the sphere of woman's 
mission might be enlarged with advantage to society. If she 
is not married, she is nothing; and as it is not given to every 
woman in England to be married, the situation of those who 
miss husbands is ombarrassing. There is a strong feeling 
against their dressing like men, and an equal, though not so 


_ rational, a distaste against their acting as doctors. That we 
| must find an opening for the pent-up energy of unoccupied 


females is certain, and the difficulty approaches a crisis when 


_ the newspapers tell us that they are trying to solvepit for 
_ themselves by leaving us. Political economists or cynics might 


say that the solution lay in the fact, and if those women never 


_ came back we should not be the worse for thé -iréamstance. 


But, then, they are certain to return; and a lady with experiences 
contracted by a single-handed march through Europe woald 


| not be a desirable addition to our al : 
| English communities. already rather dislocated 


There are various branc i 
industry, after all, still open here to the steeped Weplish. 
tie oe To say nothing of novels, which only require a little 

rains and a courageous publisher, it seems to ns that ladies 
ought not to stick at writing plays or inventing pills, or 
patenting aids to beauty, three things which they have allowed 
to drop now altogether out of their hands. 

It may be that the number of nomadic spinsters is. com- 
posed in a great measure of young women of inferior attractions 
and small incomes, who go on the Continent upon a matri- 
= speculation, after having failed to establish themselves 

ere. Such women are certainly to be met upon Swiss 
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mountains in the Murray season, accoutred with alpenstocks, | 


and in costumes which deprive a tumble of more than half its 
embarrassments. They are exceedingly clever in fixing upon 
the one man of the party that comes in their path who will be 
weak-minded enough to see after them. They will extort 
attentions from him in the most ingenious manner, and have 
been known to bring about declarations in a space of time that 
astonishes interested people at home. They know all the good 
beats, and are the terrors of mammas and sisters. They must, 
however, have a weary time of it, and in the end the play 
hardly pays for the footlights. To chase a fool and to get him 
is only the next worse thing for a woman to chasing a fool and 
see him slip through her fingers. Perhaps when such ladies 
break down, after two or three seasons at this work, they then 
become what the Morning Post describes, and are equal to the 
jackboots, or the Bedouins who, as our contemporary has it, 
may make them the captives of bow and spear. Even the 
desert or the Arctic regions is preferable (with the prospect of 
an Arab or an Esquimaux) to a dull London boarding-house. 
But those ladies should not interfere with the consular service. 
At this moment we are at war with Abyssinia, and our hands 
may be said to be full. We cannot afford to rescue such daring 
damsels as our contemporary describes, should they come to 
grief. It would be infinitely cheaper for us to provide for 
them at home. We trust, however, that the evil is not so 
great as it is represented. As long as we do not recruit the 
households of Salt Lake, we cannot regard this flitting as a 
national misfortune. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





GREAT curiosity is excited in Italy by the extra series of 
official documents, with reference to the events of last autumn, 
which were laid on the table of the Chamber of Deputies at its 
meeting of the 20th of. December, but of which the printed copies 
have only just been distributed to the members, An Italian 
journal gives a summary of the contents of these papers, from 
which we may roughly estimate their general tenor. It may be 
recollected that the Governmeat of General Menabrea conceived 
itself to be provoked into the production of the despatches in 
question by Signor Rattazzi’s denial, during the recent debates, 
of his alleged complicity while in office in Garibaldi’s attempt 
on Rome, and by his complaint that the present Ministry had 
only published such papers as seemed to compromise him, while 
suppressing others which would have explained his true position. 
The object of the present publication, therefore, is to convict 
the late Premier of secretly conspiring with the party of action 
to upset the temporal power, and seize on Rome; but, judging 
of the effect of the documents by the summary now lying 
before us, we doubt if the design can be said to have succeeded. 
The papers show, indeed, the carrying on of constant commu- 
nications between the Rattazzi Cabinet and the Prefects of the 
towns where the Garibaldian movement was the most strongly 
developed ; they show that the Government was well informed 
of the details of that movement; and they reveal a certain 
amount of mystery in the directions given by the Ministry. 
But they also prove that the Government ordered the Prefects 
to repress the movement, to disallow subscriptions for the 
insurrection, and to send back to their homes the youths who 
had enlisted. A great deal is made, by the journal from 
which we are reproducing these statements, of the fact that 
subscriptions for the wounded in the insurrection were 


permitted; but surely such an act could hardly have been | 


prevented. The most questionable document quoted is one 
from the Director-General of Police to the Questor of Genoa, 
which rans thus :—* Florence, October 15, 1857.—I beg you to 
grant at once gratis tickets on the railway, for the destination 
which shallgbe indicated to you, for the individuals requiring 
them, by advocate Enrico Brusco and Captain Giovanni 
Fontana.” But this may be capable of explanation, and is 
certainly not in itself conclusive. One passage serves to place 
the action of the late Government in a very clear light. “‘ At 
Terni,’ writes the Prefect Gadda, ‘ the number of volunteers 
massed together paralyzes the Government authorities.’ And 
the deputies of the Opposition, protected by their parliamentary. 
inviolability, form the chief embarrassment to the action of the 
law authorities.” As we have often before remarked, the 
Government was unable to do more than it did, owing to the 
strength of the popular impulse which was then sweeping 
towards Rome. 





Tue French Government has been defeated on a very im- 
portant feature of the Army Bill. An amendment was introduced 
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into the Corps Législatif prohibiting substitutes in the Mobile 
National Guard, and this was carried against the Government 
by 144 to 103. The committee, however, persists in rejecting 
the amendment, and it will probably be the cause of further 
dissension. Marshal Niel has consented to an amendment of 
the committee proposing that, instead of being liable to be 
called out for eight or fifteen days’ permanent duty, the 
soldiers of the class to which we are referring should 
not be called upon to leave their homes for more than twelve 
hours at a time. The War Minister is known to have been 
personally disinclined to this alteration, and to have yielded 
only from fear of another adverse vote. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the French Chamber is not inclined simply to do 
as it is bidden, and that, whenever it chooses, it can exercise a 
real control over the legislation of the country. Itis equally 
true that the constituencies, when they please, can return their 
own men against the Government candidates, In the districts 
of the Somme and the Indre-et-Loire, of which the Government 
has hitherto made sure, the popular candidates have been 
returned by considerable majorities ; and both spoke strongly 
against the Army Bill. 





REASSURING ‘as was the Emperor’s language at the New 
Year’s-day diplomatic reception—as far, at least, as such 
ceremonial utterances can be said to be of value—certain 
journals continue to express the greatest alarm for the future, 
and the Constitutionnel complains that “ unfounded and per- 
fidious ” interpretations are put on the Emperor’s words, and 
that he is made to say many things which he did not say. The 
same semi-official journal also denies that the address of his 
Majesty in reply to the Minister of the North German Con- 
federation, on the 31st ult., had anything of a “ suspensive ” 
character, whatever that may be; and it contradicts the state- 
ment that the Emperor made an allusion to the Army Bill in 
speaking to the President of the Corps Législatif on the 1st 
inst. All these incorrect rumours are doubtless to be traced to 
the feeling of uneasiness engendered by the Army Reor- 
ganization Bill; but we must confess we do not see any 
justification for the panic with regard to war which now pos-. 
sesses the Continental mind. 





Tue Ministerial crises in Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
and Greece have come to an end for the present. In Holland, 
however, the Chamber of Deputies has been dissolved, and the 
new elections are to take place on the 22nd. By a recent 
decree, the Ministry of Religion is divided into two branches— 
one for the Roman Catholics, the other for the Protestants, &c. 
In 1862 such distinctions werg abrogated; all the Churches 
were placed under the same department—that of Justice; 
and Ministerial dealings with them were confined to purely 
financial matters. Recently, sonie difficulty was experienced in 
finding a Roman Catholic for the office of Minister of Justice, 
and, as it was feared that the Papists would object to being 
under a Protestant, the Government thought it necessary to 
create a special department. The step, however, is looked upon 
by some of the Liberals as retrograde. 





We still continue to hear bad accounts of the United States. 
In the North there is an almost complete stagnation of mer- 
cantile affairs. In the South the destitution is extreme, and 
it is estimated that three millions of persons, mostly freedmen, 
are in danger of perishing from actual hunger. The negroes 
in the interior of Virginia are burning the property of the 
whites, who are arming in self-defence; and in Alabama the 
troops have been called out. Anarchy and ruin threaten the 
whole of the States formerly in rebellion, and unfortunately 
the Federal Government does not seem to possess either wisdom 
or power enough to repair the fortunes of the South, or to 
restrain the excesses of turbulent and desperate men. While 
a large part of the Federation is going to wreck, the chief 
departments of the State at Washington are quarrelling among 
themselves in a way that is, to say the least of it, extremely 
undignified. The President sends irritating messages to 
Congress, and Congress receives them with “ scornful 
laughter,” not deigning to take any other notice. The House 
of Representatives passes a resolution censuring Mr. Johnson 
for removing General Sheridan from his command in the South, 
and Mr. Johnson gives further occasion for dispute by removing 
General Pope from the command of the Third Military District. 
Mr. Johnson vindicates the suspension of Mr. Stanton from 
the Secretaryship of War, and the military committee of 
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the Senate presents a report recommending that the er 
should not concur in that suspension. In spite 0 : 
dissensions, however, the work of reconstruction goes on Me 7 
fairly. In Alabama, a new constitution has been sian 
and is ready for the final appeal to the people; im " 
ginia, Georgia, and Louisiana, constituent peng gem a : 
sitting, while the same bodies were to assemble in Ar mee 
and Mississippi on Tuesday, the 7th inst.; m North and Sou 
Carolina and Florida, the holding of Conventions has been 
sanctioned, and the delegates have been elected, by large 
majorities; and in Texas, the vote for or azainst holding @ 
constituent Convention will take place from the 10th to the 
14th of February. In South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississipp!, 
and Florida, the negroes possess a majority of the registered 
electors, though they have elected but few men of their own 
colour to the constituent Conventions; in other States, the 
whites have been supreme. The Alabama constitution 1s 
based on universal suffrage, and proposes that an oath shall 
be taken by all registered electors pledging the elector ‘‘ to 
accept the civil and political equality of all men, and agree 
not to deprive any one, on account of colour, race, or previous 
condition, of any political or civil right.” 





Somes discussion has recently taken place in the American 
Senate on what is described as the denial of the rights of 
naturalized citizens—that is to say, on the trial in Great Britain 
of Irishmen who have effected their naturalization in the 
United States. The Fenian prisoners whom we have been 


trying, and in some cases condemning, of late, are of course the | 


individuals more particularly alluded to; and a good deal of 
auti-British feeling has been evinced on the subject. Several 


of the Senators took a very high tone; others again were more | 


moderate, and acknowledged that every country must be free 
to punish attempts to subvert its laws. It was alleged, how- 
ever, by some of the speakers that certain of the Irish- 
Americans in Great Britain had been convicted and punished 
for words spoken within the limits of the United States, and 
not punishable by American laws. The subject is likely to 
cause trouble, for the Irish element is strong in America, 
and the Government may consider it prudent to patronize even 
the extreme demands of so important an interest. Objection 
is also made to certain proceedings in Prussia, where American- 
Germans returning to the country are compelled to do military 
duty in the regular army, or in the Landwehr. But the Daily 
News—a very friendly critic on American affairs—points out, 


with great pertinence and cogency, that the German and the | 


Trish cases are thoroughly and essentially dissimilar :— 


“In the former, the emigrant desires to cast off his original 
citizenship at once and for ever. ‘Bhe ties of blood or of bueiness, or 
the purposes of recreation or pleasure, may, indeed, lead him to 
revieit his native land, but he does so as one having no longer a per- 
sonal interest in it. He does not’seek to vote in tbe election of its 
Legislature ; he does not agitate for a change of policy or of govern- 
meut; he is by his own choice, and in actual fact, in the position of a 
foreigner to all its domestic concerns and institutions. But the Irish 
emigrant does not in the least desire thus to discard his nationality 
im Irelamd. He comes back to revindicate it. His object is to share 
in all the rights of Irish citizenship, and to extend them still further, 
aud his means are the levying of war against the Government of 
Ireland in order to substitate a Government of his own choosing.” 


It is impossible that we could concede a claim which would 


leave us without protection in the face of our own rebellious 
subjects. 





Prusipent Juarez has told our representives in Mexico 
and those of some other European Powers, that, though they 
may be inelined to recognise him, he is not inclined to recog- 
nise them. They gave their countenance to the Imperial 
Government while he (Juarez) was still at the head of a 


national party; so he will have nothing to say to them, and | 


they may go as soon as they like. In his address of inaugera- 


President assumed a very haughty tone on this subject :— 
“Oe account of intervention; our relations with the Euro 

Powers were broken off. Three of them, by the act of the Sanden 

Convention, placed themselves in an attitude of war against the 


Republic. A short time afterwards, France alone pers i 
prosecution of the intervention. But afterwards the other eeces 
who had held relations with the Repnblic which they repudiated 
recognised the 80-called Government sustained by France thus 
abandoning their position of neatrality. : 
Governments broke their treati 
their relations with us. 
Republic was to be regul 
hout having asked any 
nothing should be done w 


In this manner these 
e3 with the Republic, and have severed 
The conduct of the Government of the 
ated after that of those Governments, 
thing of them, it still has taken care that 
hich might justly be considered asa motive 

















of offence, and it will raise no difficulties which may oppese the 
celebration of new treaties under more auspicious circumstaucer, on 
just and convenient conditions, and relating especially to its mercantile 
interests.” 


It is not pleasant to be flouted by a Mexican President ; but it 
is impossible to blame Juarez very seriously for what he has 
done, though it might have been wiser to have shown less 


temper. 





Mr. Cuarues Dickens, in his Christmas story, “ The 
Chimes,” tells us how ladies and gentlemen used to take long 
walks for the purpose of sketching the exterior of W ill Fern’s 
cottage, whilst the wretched occupier could find within only 
cold, damp, and misery. The discussion that has lately 
been carried on in the Times with reference to the Curragh 
Wren, indicates a feeling not unlike that displayed by the 
sketching parties. Mr. La Touche charges the writer of those 
articles in the Pall Mall Gazette, which first called public 
attention to the subject, with a mis-statement of some facts 
and a high colouring of others. The journalist, in reply, 
establishes the truth of all he had stated; and another corre- 
spondent on the same subject, Mr. Henderson, the Presbyterian 
chaplain to the forces, gives a description of the conditions of the 
“ wrens,” entirely corroborative of the account which appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. While this correspondence is being 
carried on, however, the miserable “ wrens,” huddling toge- 
ther in the hollows of large furze-bushes, in dry ditches, or 
in caves scooped out of the earth, are the starving and shivering 
objects of interest, about whom a warfare with pens 1s being 
so vigorously waged, but who are otherwise left unheeded. The 
period of the year is one in which, as Mr. Henderson suggests, 
the poor “ wrens ” can be most easily induced to abandon their 
horrible life, and any effort to do this has strong claims upon 
the charitable. The Curragh Wren is a blot apon our civiliza- 
tion, but it is one in the removal of which every one can assist; 
and we are strongly convinced that the English public will uot 
turn a deaf ear to the appeal for that assistance. 





ProrLe are so accustomed to the influence which any 
connection with nobility, however remote, is capable of exercising, 
that we are entitled to look for the best results from the appear- 
ance of a live lord in a police-court. A few days since, Lord 
Ranelagh was summoned by the Directors of the Metropolitan 
Railway for smoking in one of their carriages, and his lordship, 
in return for the fine of 20s. inflicted upon him, had an oppor- 
tunity of censuring, in vigorous and sensible language, the 
disregard of public convenience which some of the railway 
authorities continue to manifest. This company has persist- 
ently turned a deaf ear to the requests made to them by the 
passengers for smoking-carriages, and enforce bye-laws which 
may have fairly represented public opinion a quarter of a century 
ago, but are quite unsuited to times like the present, when 
smoking is the rule among all classes, rather than the excep- 
tion. Lord Ranelagh informed the magistrate that some time 
ago his appearance at a police-court, upon the complaint of 
the South-Western Railway, resulted in the relaxation of the 
obnoxious bye-laws on that line, and he evidently looked 
forward to a similar concession to the public on this occasion. 
Railway directors have shown such a capacity for doing odd 
things, that we should not be surprised to see Lord Ranelagh’s 
self-sacrifice thus rewarded. If, however, the reasonable de- 
mands of the travelling public be conceded, the motive which 
leads to it is a matter of little importance. 





Tue Birmingham Chamber of Commerce held a meeting a 
few days since, for the purpose of transmitting to the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the invitation addressed to the 


| Chambers throughout the country, their views upon the subject 
tion of the Mexican Congress on the 9th of December, the | 


of technical edncation. The address delivered by Mr, Mundella, 


_ the President of the Nottingham Chamber, discloses certain 


facts as to the productions of our foreign competitors which are 
by no means reassuring to English manufacturers. It appears 
that not only have France and Germany largely availed them- 
selves of late years of the inventions of England, but that in 
fact they produce better goods with English machinery than 
our manufacturers can furnish. This would appear to be in a 
great measure owing to the Continental system of industrial 
education for the masters and managers of factories and work- 
shops, which may be said to be entirely wanting in this country. 
It is, however, also to be observed that this technical education 
exists side by side with a thoroughly comprehensive system of 
primary education, and it is only too evident that we can do 
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little in the way of teaching art to our workmen until we have 
educated the youth of the country to a greater extent, and with 
more success than we have hitherto attempted. 





THe London Gas Consumers Association have held a meeting 
at which the usual complaints against the gas monopoly 
were bitterly reiterated, and a resolution was adopted support- 
ing the Corporation of London in the measure which they 
are once more about to lay before Parliament. Some rather 
remarkable facts were mentioned at the meeting. According 
to one gentleman, the 13 cwt. of coke, 10 gals. of gas tar, and 
10 gals. of ammonia water, which a ton of coals, costing 15s. 6d., 
leaves after the gas has been extracted, would realize 12s. 6d., 
leaving 3s. as the cost of the raw material of 9,000 feet of gas, 
or 4d. per 1,000 feet. Another gentleman who had no com- 
plaint to make as to the quality of the gas supplied to him, 
mentioned Llandudno and Hereford as places where the charges 
of the London companies have been put into a shade darker 
than that created by themselves, the inhabitants of the former 
town paying nine shillings a thousand, and those of the latter 
six shillings. It would appear that the gentleman who furnished 
these interesting particulars did not establish himself very highly 
in the goodwill of the meeting, for we learn that he was inter- 
rupted by the clamour of those present, and put down by the 
chairman. 





NeEaRLY twelve years ago, a number of wooden huts were 
erected in the neighbourhood of Colchester for the use of the 
troops, and these buildings were constructed so as to be fitted for 
the wear and tear of eight years. The huts continued to be 
used long after they had become uninhabitable, ques- 
tions were asked in Parliament with reference to them, and 
' the usual official promise was given that something should 
be done. Notwithstanding this, and in utter disregard of the 
remonstrances of commanding officers and medical officers, 
there are now two depot battalions, composed of old, rheumatic 
soldiers, from some of the hottest climates, and raw recruits 
just enlisted, placed, at this bitterly cold season, on one of the 
highest hills in Essex, and shivering in these worn-out huts. 
Whilst the wind whistles through the buildings, as if the sides 
were of paper, the unfortunate men who are doomed to occupy 
them crowd round the little stoves in vain attempts to get warm. 
We are not surprised to hear that the hospital, itself of wood, 
and worn out, is filled with patients suffering from chest 
diseases; nor can we wonder that recruiting sergeants find so 
much difficulty in supplying the ranks. 





A CORRESPONDENT of one of our contemporaries suggests that, 
whilst so much is being done just now to improve the dwell- 
ings of the working classes, philanthropists might give a little 
of their attention to the houses of a class equally in need of 
aid and equally deserving—the poor clerks. The suggestion 
is certainly one well worthy of attention. We all know those 
shapeless and incommodious heaps of brick and mortar, with 
their innumerable imperfections concealed by stucco varnish, in 
which the clerk is forced to find his home, and we can entertain 
but one feeling—that of dislike for them. If Mr. Birch, the 
architect, produces a pair of cottages, each containing four 
rooms, with offices and outhouses, for £240, why should there 
be any difficulty in providing clerks whose income may aver- 
age from £150 to £400 a year with a tasteful semi-detached 
brick residence, containing six to nine rooms, for from £300 
to £600? There is sufficient architectural talent in the 
country, and there is more than ample field for its employ- 
ment. 





Tue Home Secretary has just issued certain regulations for 
the protection of sailors against their worst enemies, the crimps. 
An inspector, three constables, and a waterman for conveying 
the police on board, are to be set apart for this duty. The 
inspector, who is not to be employed on any other duty, is to 
attend at the chief station of the division, where he learns from 
the daily shipping list what vessels are coming into harbour. | 
The homeward-bound ship is to be boarded by the inspector 
or one of the constables, either off Gravesend or on entering the | 
dock, and all crimps or other improper persons are to be prevented 
from boarding the vessel without the consent of the officer in 
charge, and, if on board, to be ejected or taken into custody. 
Phere is no reason why this arrangement should not result in 
considerable advantage to seamen; our only fear, however, is 
that the number of constables set apart for the duty is far too 


small, but a defect of that nature is one that experience must 
soon point out, and is capable of very easy remedy. 





ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR persons were killed outright 
by horses or carriages last year in London, and it is presumed 
that no less than 1,476 were more or less injured. This would 
bring the slain and wounded up to a respectable figure for a 
pitched battle. It would be well to increase the number of 
protecting-posts. The splitting of the traffic on either side of 
them would be a loss amply compensated for by a few lives 
saved to families. The notion in a cabman’s mind that, while 
he only takes care of his cab, you on foot must take care of 
yourself, requires to be removed. Would it not be desirable to 
have some report of the particulars of these accidents, with 
the view of attempting to decrease the number ? 





In the event of a European war, we can have the oldest 
Field Marshal in the world in our army. Most Generals are as 
little boys compared with Sir John Burgoyne, who fought 
before they were born. The Navy possesses a man who his 
spent 78 years in the service—Sir James Alexander Gordon, 
the present Governor of Greenwich Hospital. “ A Captain” 
writes to the Times that “ it is a proud thing, and well to be 
borne in mind, that the sister servives have still in their 
topmost roll two such veterans.” It seems to us that we 
are better off in the matter of “ veterans” than in: active 
middle-aged commanders. 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette, commenting on an article in the 
Morning Post, gives some curious statistics touching the death- 
rate amongst young married women. Our contemporary is of 
opinion that there is quite sufficient of matrimony going on 
in England for all intents and purposes, and that people should 
not wed without seeing their way clearly. It assumes thata 
lady wrote the article in the Morning Post on account of an 
allusion to Cremorne; it might have added, as a further piece 
of evidence for this belief, that the article was written by a 
lady simply. because it recommended marriage to everybody. 





Tur Reform League is blundering desperately on Irish 
questions, and if it has any friends they ought to stop those 
occasional meetings on Fenianism at once. How a man of 
education like Mr. Beales can listen to the stuff talked by “ Mr. 
Mudge ” and “ Mr. Mottershead ” it is not easy to understand. 
The latter ingenious person proposed “ that the discussion be 
deferred until the Irish people consent to give the same liberty 
they claim to Rome.” If this resolution was passed, the next 
deputation from the League to Dablin would for a certainty be 
thrown into the Liffy by the Irish contingent. 





An improved life-belt is badly wanted. Great losses at sea 
might be obviated by some improvement in the crude and 
awkward affair now kept on board ships rather for ornament 
than for use. If some of the geniuses who spend so much 
time over inventions for extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers 
would only bring their energies to bear on the subject, a benefit 
would be done to the country. It would be worth the while 
of the Admiralty and the merchant navy to offer a preminm 
for competitors who would engage in such a task. 





Ture is almost a fight across the coffin of Mr. Bird for the 
office of coroner. The gentlemen contending for the post will 
probably have to spend several years’ income in the struggle. 
Could we not devise some more decent plan for supplying the 

















vacancy? We do not elect our judges by votes, and the 
unseemly contest which invariably takes place on therdemise of 
the functionary who sits upon dead bodies might be prevented 
by placing the appointment at the immediate disposal of the 
Crown. 





Somg members of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved by the fact that soldiers of their 
persuasion might die in the Abyssinian expedition attended by 
Scotch ‘Kirk chaplains. They lately memorialized the Lord 
Lieutenant on the subject. It is, it appears, an Irish Presby- . 
terian grievance to be buried in the country of Theodore by a 
“Scotch Kirk” chaplain. Nothing but a chaplain of the 
“ Presbyterian Church of Ireland ” will satisfy an Ulster man, 
alive or dead, at home or abroad. 
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OF MARK. 
No. XII. 
LORD ST. LEONARDS. 


Lorp St, Leonarps is the last survivor of a generation of 
great lawyers, amongst whom he held a foremost place. 
Mr. O’Connell once said of him, that if there was any single 
person who knew the whole of the English law, he was the 
man; nor was this a mere compliment on the part of one who 
was go well qualified to form an opinion on the subject. Lord 
St. Leonards has not in vain devoted his whole powers from a 
very early age to a single subject, without having ew 
complete master of it. His learning in every branch of the 
profession is profound, accurate, and readily available. Pos- 
sessed of a strong and acute though narrow mind, of a memory 
surprisingly retentive and tenaciovs, and of great powers not 
only of accumulating but of digesting and arranging knowledge 
—he is at home in the whole field, large as it is, of English 
law. There, however, his acquirements stop. 
once said that he was born in the pre-scientific age; and 
Lord St. Leonards was born before our lawyers had attained 
to the conception of jurisprudence as a science. 


MEN 


own courts. He has throughout life been content with the 
guidance of those authorities as the perfection of wisdom ; and 
while he has expounded them with admirable lucidity and 
subtlety, he has never thought of questioning their main 


doctrines, or of enlarging his views by a study of the laws of | 


other countries. In law, as in politics, he has throughout life 
been a consistent Conservative. 

Edward Burtenshaw Sugden was born in 1781, and he is 
undoubtedly entitled to share the credit which belongs to Lord 
Tenterden and to many other great lawyers, of having raised 
himself by labour and perseverance from a very humble to one 
of the very highest positions in the country. His father, 
Richard Sugden, of whom he was the second son, was a small 
shopkeeper in Duke-street, St. James’s, and Edward had none 


of the advantages of education which most of his rivals in | 


after-life enjoyed. It is said that he was in the first instance 


employed in a subordinate position in an attorney’s office; but 


on that point we have no information more authentic than the 
current gossip of the profession. In 1795, however, he entered 
the chambers of Mr. Groom, a conveyancer of some eminence 
and considerable business. He no doubt practised for some 
years under the Bar, as was very usual in those days, and as 
is even now sometimes done, for he was not called to the Bar 
by the society of Lincoln’s Inn until 1807. Before he was 
called he had already commenced that career of legal author- 
ship in which he has been so successful, and in which he has 
so well discharged that debt which, according to Lord Bacon, 
every lawyer owes to his profession. 
“ A series of letters to a man of property on the selling, pur- 
chasing, mortgaging, and devising of estates.” Written in a 
familiar style, its object was simply to point out the precautions 
which “a man of property” should adopt in dealing with his 
estate. But notwithstanding its limited scope and popular 
character, it was characterized by a close and easy grasp of 
principles, and a lucidity in their exposition and application 
which showed that the young conveyancer was a man of no 
ordinary capacity. Nearly half a century later this little work, 
somewhat remodelled and brought up to the level of the current 
law, was republished by his lordship under the title of a 
“Handy Book of Real Property.” In this form its sale is 
reckoned by tens of thousands; while it may be said to have 
introduced a wholly new class of popular legal literature. In 
1805 appeared the first edition of his lordship’s great work on 
“Vendors and Purchasers.” When it is considered that no 
previous book had been published on this subject, and that the 
author had therefore no assistance from earlier writers in re- 
ducing to something like order and system the chaotic mass of 
cases with which he had to deal, it will be readily admitted 
that it furnished ample proof both of his extensive learning and 
of his capacity for grappling successfully with a large and 
complicated subject. The work almost immediately became, 
and has since remained, a standard authority in the profession, 
having reached the fourteenth edition in 1862. Notwith- 
standing the demands which a rapidly growing business made 
upon his attention, Mr. Sugden still found time to write: and 
in 1808 he published his well-known work on “ Powers.” This 
book, which is understood to be the favourite production of its 
author, is described by so competent an anthority as Vice- 
Chancellor Kent as “ perspicuous, methodical, and accurate.” 
Like that on “ Vendors and Purchasers,” it traversed ground 
previously untrodden; and it is certainly distinguished by great 





Lord Derby | 


His views are | 
strictly bounded by the authorities which are valid in our 


collisions between him and Mr. O’Connell. 


His first publication was | 


ness and subtlety of reasoning. Although Mr. Sugden 
cafaatied to the Bar in 1807, he did not begin to appear in 
court until 1817. As soon as he did, his great learning, his 
intimate knowledge of the practice of conveyancing, and his 
power of close and ingenious argument, attracted the attention 
of the attorneys; and his progress at the outer 4 yd 80 
rapid that in 1822 he became a king’s counsel. While “ at 
the junior’bar, he began to turn his attention to subjects i 
economical or quasi-economical character ; publishing _ 
a pamphlet in favour of the repeal of the Annuity Act ( 4 
Geo. III. c. 26), and republishing the same in 1816, bs 
additional arguments in favour of abolishing the usury vn 
and leaving the value of money to find its own level. In 1818 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to enter Parliament as the 
representative of the county of Sussex. : a 

When Mr. Sugden donned his silk gown he found among 

his competitors several men of no ordinary calibre, who have 
since risen to the highest positions in their profession. He was 
not, however, long in obtaining business ; nor 18 this surprising, 
since he possessed great qualifications for a successful Chancery 
advocate. His knowledge of the law and of its practice was 
both profound and accurate. He had untiring industry, and a 
patience which never failed him in unravelling the most compli- 
cated details. He was quick of apprehension, and at the same 
time cautious and wary in the conduct of a case. His argu- 


ments might not possess the highest degree of subtlety and 
_ refinement, but they were not wanting in vigour, logical power, 


ingenuity, or fertility of resource. His statements of fact 
might be somewhat inartistic, but they were lucid, pointed, and 
in a certain sense telling. His temper was even then somewhat 
irritable, a fault which has grown upon him mach with 


advancing age—and, so far as we can judge from the gossip of 
| those days, he was rather respected than popular amongst his 


contemporaries. T'o eloquence or to grace of style he did not 
then, nor do we know that he has ever since, made any pre- 
tence. Indeed, his delivery has always been monotonous, his 
articulation indistinct, and his voice harsh and thick. That, 
however, was not a matter of much importance in a court of 
equity, where a counsel pleads in a small room, before a single 
judge. Although, even before such a tribunal, manner and 
style go for something, still it is mainly the matter that tells. 
In 1827 Mr. Sugden was a successful candidate for Weymouth, 
an election which subsequently gave rise to one of several 
In the course of 
the hot party debates of 1831, the latter, on the strength of 
some loose report which he had picked up, charged Sir E. 
Sugden with having been brought in for Weymouth and his 
expenses paid by a certain Col. Gordon. Sir Edward indignantly 
denied the charge, and, as no proof that it had any foundation 
was forthcoming, of course it recoiled upon the man who had 
made it. 

On the formation of the Duke of Wellington's administra- 
tion in 1828, Mr. Sugden was appointed Solicitor-General, 
and was knighted in due course. Down to 1829 he was, 
like other members of the Tory party, a strong and even 
bigoted opponent of Catholic emancipation. When, however, 
Sir R, Peel changed his mind on that important subject, Sir E. 
Sugden did not follow the example of the Attorney-General— 
stout old Sir Charles Wetherall—who refused to prepare the 
Bill, adhered firmly to his former principles and professions 
when the measure came before the House, and was at last 
dismissed from office for a fierce onslaught upon the Ministry 
whose law officer he was. Sir E. Sugden, on the contrary, 
judiciously allowed himself to be converted at the same time as 
his leader, and thus obtained, for the short time that the Duke 
held office, the post of Attorney-General. Of course he did not 
expect to escape the sarcasms and sneers of those who still held 
by the “ Protestant ” principles which he had deserted; but he 
would probably not have been so frequently or so severely 
attacked as he was, if he had been more frank in his avowal of 
a change of opinions, and less casuistical in his attempt to 
preserve some rag of the consistency that was hopelessly torn 
to tatters. However, it may fairly be said that on every other 
point, and so far as we can discover on any other occasion in 
his life, he acted strictly up to the Tory principles which he 
professed. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that Sir E, Sugden was one 
of the last to struggle for the retention of the punishment of 
death in other than cases of murder; that he fought with all 
the dogged pertinacity of which even he was capable against 
the Reform Bill in all its stages—especially in committee ; 
and that whenever a Liberal Government was in office during 
the time he held a seat in Parliament*he was their constant and 
captious critic and opponent. He did not, however, command 
much influence in the House of Commons. His equity-court 
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style of speaking did not suit a large and animated assembly ; 
and, although on legal subjects he was listened to with the 
respect due to his position in the profession, but little atten- 
tion was paid to the dry and tedious arguments with which 
he was too often in the habit of favouring the House on all 
sorts of subjects. His garrulity alone was sufficient to make 
him unpopular; but when with this was combired a drearily 
monotonous delivery and frequent exhibitions of a testy temper, 
it is no wonder that he was regarded by the House very much 
in the light of a “bore.” With these general observations, 
we might dismiss his career in the Lower House; but we shall 
be pardoned for inserting an anecdote which turns upon 
one of his frequent skirmishes with O’Connell. It was, 
we need hardly say, eminently the thing, during Lord 
Melbourne’s administration, for Tory speakers to be always 
assailing the “ Liberator,” or the “ Big Beggarman,’—as 
O’Connell was called by his friends on the one side, or his foes 
on the other—in any way in which they could get at him. 
Sir E. Sugden was prominent in this kind of guerilla work 
although it was one for which he was disqualified both by his 
slow movements and by the heavy sort of artillery which was 
his only means of attack. In the course of a debate in 
February, 1838, he remarked—evidently under the impression 
that he was uttering a crushing sarcasm—that “to obey the 
law was the duty of the Conservatives, but that duty perhaps 
the honourable member for Dublin did not understand.” Mr. 
O’Connell quietly replied “that he would not say whether his 
obedience to the law was or was not greater than that of the 
honourable and learned gentleman. He regretted, however, 
that the honourable and learned gentleman should have lost 
his temper.” “I assure the honourable and learned member 
for Dublin,” rejoined Sir Edward, tartly, “that I have not 
lost my temper.” “'Then,” retorted O’Connell, “ all I have to say 
is that the honourable and learned gentleman can say an uncivil 
thing in good humour—that’s all.” It is not necessary to say 
on whose side was the loud and general laugh which followed. 
In 1835 Sir E. Sugden held the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland during Sir R. Peel’s short administration; and he 
again occupied the same position during the right hon. 
baronet’s more prolonged tenure of office from 1841 to 1846. 
In that capacity he showed unquestionable judicial power ; and 
his learning and experience gave great weight and authority 





to his judgment. He is the last Englishman who sat on the | 


Irish woolsack ; nor is it likely that there will be any resumption 
of the old practice of conferring the highest judicial office in 
the sister country upon any member of the Bar for whom the 
Ministry of the day could not otherwise conveniently provide. 
In that respect, at any rate, there is no fear that Ireland will 
not continue to have justice done to her. On quitting office, in 
1846, Sir E. Sugden did not return to the House of Commons 
or to the Bar; but his thoughts still centered in his profession. 
He again turned for employment to authorship; but it was to 
legal authorship. Toa similar period of forced inactivity in 
Lord Campbell’s career we owe “ The Lives of the Chancel- 
lors ;” to Sir E. Sugden’s leisure we are indebted to “ A Treatise 
on the Law of Real Property as it is administered in the House 
of Lords.” We cannot, indeed, discover that the latter has 
ever manifested any interest in literature ; but we believe that 
amongst his drier studies he has found time to acquire a 
marked taste for pictures. 

In 1852 Sir E, Sugden was appointed Lord Chancellor in 
Lord Derby’s first administration under the title of Lord St. 
Leonards. In that capacity his chief legislative performance 
was to push through Parliament a large measure of Chancery 
Reform. He deserves, however, no great credit on that account. 
The Bill did little more than embody the recommendations of 
a Committee or Commission ; and it was, with some modification, 
a measure which had been prepared and left in the official pigeon- 
holes by the previous Government. The character of a law 
reformer was a somewhat new part for Lord St. Leonards to 
appear in; but at that time Lord Derby was “ stemming the 
tide of democracy,” and the Ministry based their claims to con- 
fidence upon “ practical measures.” The Court of Chancery 
was the victim offered to the British public; and under the 
stress of political exigency the veteran equity lawyer consented 
to preside at the sacrifice. In the Court of Chancery he took a 
high position as a judge, but he was not personally popular with 
the profession. He was irritable, perhaps we might even say 
crusty, in temper; and his strenuous efforts to put a stop to eating 
sandwiches and reading the Times in court were at once a 
source of amusement and annoyance to the Bar. Since his 
retirement from the Woolsack, on Lord Derby’s expulsion from 
office in December, 1852, he has taken a more or less active 
part both in the legislative and judicial business of the House 
of Lords. He has been principally conspicuous for his 





steady opposition to nearly all measures of law reform not 
introduced by himself; while, on the other hand, his own 
contributions in this direction have been of the most trivial 
character,—unless, indeed, a measure which he has lately 
succeeded in passing, for tht establishment of courts of con- 
ciliation between masters and workmen, should turn out more 
practically available than there is at present any reason to 
anticipate. In politics he has, as of old, proved himself the 
steady and uncompromising opponent of every Liberal admini- 
stration and every Liberal measure. As his speeches have how- 
ever for the most part been nearly inaudible both in the gallery 
and in the House, he can hardly be said to have exercised any 
material influence upon their lordships’ deliberations. During 
the last few sessions his attendance at the evening sittings of 
the House has become more and more unfrequent and irregular ; 
and, looking to his advanced old age—wonderfully green and 
hearty as it is—we can hardly wonder that he should be in- 
creasingly reluctant to quit the retirement of Boyle Farm for 
the turmoil of London, or even for the very mild excitement of 
the House of Lords. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Observing in your publication of the 4th inst. an 
article concerning the reorganization of the Civil Service, I 
venture to address you on behalf of a very hard-worked public 
department, the case of which T consider fully illustrates your 
remarks on the subject. The savings-bank department of the 
General Post Office at the present moment labours under a 
system of management of which neither the public, nor, I am 
convinced, the rest of the service, have any idea. The clerks 
are kept at their duties until five or six o’clock, and in some 
cases until nine p.m., without receiving an iota of extra pay. On 
entering this department, the clerks were informed that, in 
consequence of the peculiar nature of the duties at which they 
were engaged, on some evenings they would be required to stay 
beyond the regulation hour fixed throughout the Civil Service for 
their departure. To make up for this irregularity, they were to be 
allowed to leave before four on the other evenings, when the 
work was lighter. Not only has this latter arrangement fallen 
through, and the clerks kept at the office throughout the week 
to a late hour, but they are detained even on Saturday after- 
noons to five or six o'clock. The unfairness of this is all the 
more noticeable as the other departments of the Post Office get 
away so sharply at four, and are enabled, if so inclined, to 
perform extra duty, while the unfortunate savings bank is 


| still on current work. Why there should be so much difference 


| between Government offices, or why, after the experience of 








five years of the daily increasing work in the department, there 
should be a difference at all, is a matter of mystery to any 
who have thought on the subject. 
Such is the state of affairs in one of the most important and 
lucrative of the public offices. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Crvit SERVICE. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC, 


Tue resumption of the Monday Popular Concerts this week 
has infused some life into that dormant state of London music 
which is usual at this season. The concert of Monday was one 
of great interest and some novelty. Beethoven’s second 
Rasoumowski quartet, in E minor, with its wonderfully sug- 
gestive first movement, its sublime Adagio, its graceful 
Allegretto, with the trio based on a Russian national air, and 
its impulsive and fiery concluding “ presto,” is one of those 
masterly works in which that composer produces an effect of 
almost orchestral grandeur and variety from the resources of 
four stringed instruments only. This work has before been 
played at the Monday Popular Concerts; but an older com- 
position, Mozart’s pianoforte trio in E major, was given there 
for the first time on Monday. The contrast between the 
regular symmetrical form and flowing beauty of melody in this 
work, and the grand originality and independent self-assertion 
of the quartet which belongs to Beethoven's middle period, was 
an interesting exemplification of the progress of a composer who 
commenced by taking Mozart as his model. In the pianoforte part 
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of this trio, as in his performance of Schubert’s first solo sonata, 
Mr. Charles Hallé displayed all his well-known mechanical finish 
and refinement, with somewhat more than his accustomed 
energy and accent. The three pieces of Bach for violoncello 
without accompaniment, admirably as they were played by 
Signor Piatti, were scarcely so effective as the similar pieces 
for violin alone which Herr Joachim has frequently played at 
the same concerts. The “Courante,” with its moderated 
movement and gentle pathos, was the best suited of the three 
movements to the character of the violoncello, which is less 
favourably exhibited in pieces of extreme rapidity such as the 
“ Prelude” played on this occasion. These movements, given 
for the first time on Monday, were received with loud 
applause, which was doubtless largely intended for Signor 
Piatti’s masterly execution. Mr. Santley’s admirable combina- 
tion of declamatory power and refined expression was especially 
exemplified in the opposite styles of Gounod’s sacred song, 
“Nazareth,” and Mr. H. Smart’s graceful song, “ Wake, 
Mary,” and Schubert’s romantic “ Du bist die Ruh ” and “ Der 
Alpenjiiger.” THaydn’s graceful quartet in C major, Op. 64, 
No. 3, terminated an excellent concert. The quartet players 
were M. Straus, Mr. L. Ries, Mr. H. Blagrove, and Signor 
Piatti—Mr. Benedict, as usual, accompanied the vocal music. 
At the next concert, Schubert’s Otetto is to be repeated, and 
Madame Arabella Goddard will be the pianist. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Our dramatic authors appear to have given up writing 
dramas, and to have devoted themselves to the construction of 
Sphinx-riddles and Gordian-knots. Their aim now is evidently 
not so much to amuse as to puzzle an audience. They succeed 
admirably. Mr. Burnand has produced one mystery without 
even promising the key, and Mr. Craven has produced another. 
Mr. Craven’s new five-act comedy at the St. James’s, called 
“The Needful,” is the most involved piece we have ever seen. 
It has twelve or fourteen characters of about equal prominence 
who work in couples, like partners in a quadrille. Occasionally 
one of these characters advances and holds a little communica- 
tion with some one else’s partner, but only for a few moments. 
Each couple has its distinct turn before the footlights, and its 
own little plot or story, and the interest is fairly divided 
between about six or seven couples. No couple can complain 
that it is obscured by the others, but if there is one character 
more prominent than another, it is a retired tallow merchant, 
played by the author, who is very genial, benevolent, and 
slightly vulgar. ‘This character has much to do in bringing 
some of these couples together, and fortunately it is played by 
the author. The inventor of a riddle is the best person to 
unravel it. The audience are helpless, and the critics almost 
as helpless as the audience. The story is stagey, the characters 
are stagey, and the dialogue is stagey. Much use is made of 
malapropisms. There are two wills alluded to in the dialogue 
such as are only heard of on the stage, which mould the some- 
what eccentric conduct of some of the characters. There is an 
Irishman meant for a gentleman, but endowed with the brogue 
of a peasant, a young lady who wants to get married and 
fails, a managing, domineering mother, a fortune-hunting son, 
an heiress who wishes to be married for herself alone, a “ hen- 
pecked” husband, a meek step-daughter, a scheming servant 
two comic servants, a racing man whose education has been 
neglected, and a benevolent retired tallow merchant before 
alluded to, with a wife equally benevolent. All these characters 
have their exits and entrances, and their little share in the 
play, until it is impossible to follow the line o 
if there is @ main story, or to care a straw what becomes of the 
varlous personages of the drama. The actors, trotted in and 
wy acy a _ in hold upon the plot, can make very little 

eir parts, and Miss Herbert i 

* bea p a. ert is very much obscured by Mr. 
ladies made favourable first appearances in this comedy, but it 
is not easy for any actor or actress to make much of a mark 
in a thoroughly uninteresting play. - 
dramas have been clear and simple in ¢ 
sequently successfu). ‘“ The Needful,” 
we think, will hardly be so fortunate, 
wate Queen’s Theatre, in Long- 

istmas on the play, miscalled Shakes «6 . 
and Petruchio,” a condensed and <oais poten ft The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ F 
as leading comedian. Mr. Henry Irvine ¢ 
and Miss Ellen Terry have hee the hist Pa agg 
comedy, and Mr. J. L. Toole has appeared in a farce, “ The 
Birthplace of Podgers,” which he has played before at the 


f the main story, 


onstruction, and con- 
even with condensation, 


acre, has relied chiefly this 








Mr. Craven’s former | latter for massive and effective scenery. “ Not for Joseph ”— 


young men and one or two young | 


Adelphi, Lyceum, and St. J ames’s, and which has the merit of 
being of thoroughly English growth, and in a two-act serio- 
comic drama of domestic interest, called “ Doing for the Best,” 
written by the late Mr. Rophino Lacy, and first produced at 
Sadler’s Wells. The part of Dick Stubbs, a plasterer, repre- 
sented by Mr. Toole with much humour and fidelity to nature, 
was first played by Mr. Phelps, who is excellent as a low 
comedian. Mr. H. J. Byron’s new drama, “ Dearer than 
Life,” is in rehearsal, and a new burlesque by Mr. Gilbert, on 
the subject of “The Daughter of the Regiment ” is also being 
prepared. 

The Olympic managers have produced an extravaganza, by 
Mr. Mark Lemon, called “ Petticoat Parliament, or, Woman's 
Suffrage,” which, though not absolutely new, is a novelty to the 
majority of playgoers. It has more literary merit and satirical 
design than bushels of mere burlesques, while it gives several 
clever actors and actresses an opportunity of showing their 
talent. The author’s object has been to ridicule the advocates 
of woman’s political rights, and he has done this very 
pleasantly, though, of course, his ridicule proves nothing. Mr. 
Mill stands just in the same position, and Mr. Mark Lemon 
has succeeded in amusing an Olympic audience. The chief 
scene is a debate in the House of Commons amongst female 
members, the principal speaker being Miss E. Farren, one of 
the most sprightly actresses on the stage. Mr. R. Sontar 
plays a supernaturally fat footman, who deals diplomatically 
with troublesome tradespeople for his mistress, with the humour 
of true comedy, and Miss Louisa Moore and Mrs. St. Henry 
render the author good service. As a matter of stage history, 
it is well to state that “ The Petticoat Parliament” is a modi- 
fication of an old piece by the author, called “The House of 
Ladies,” written some years ago in consequence of the success 
of the same writer’s “ Ladies’ Club.” 

The Strand Theatre has produced a lively and pleasant 
burlesque, called “The Caliph of Bagdad,” founded, to a certain 
extent, upon Boieldieu’s opera of that name, by Mr. William 
Brough. The burlesque is short, is admirably mounted, has 
a clear story, and is free from idiotic puns. Perhaps it scarcely 
provides enough of male characters played by women to please 
a Strand audience, but it is remarkably free from vulgarity. 
Miss Ada Swanborough is brought into prominence as the 
Caliph, Miss Ada Harland shows her elasticity as a young 
slave girl, Mr. D. James displays real low comic talent as a 
rascally Cadi, and the rest of the cast is effective. 

The Prince of Wales’s still retains Mr. Boucicault’s comedy- 
“ How She Loves Him” as its chief attraction, certain altera- 
tions having been made in the play since the first night. . 

The Princess’s relies upon the two popular dramas, “The 
Colleen Bawn”’ and “ The Streets of London.” 

Mr. Sefton Parry, we believe, has made arrangements with 
Mr. John S. Clarke, the American comedian, to appear in an 
old drama by Mr. Boucicault at the Holborn theatre and has 
let the house to Miss Fanny Josephs, whose tenancy will 
commence at Easter next. 

The New Royalty is at present relying upon Mr. Burnand’s 
burlesque of “ Black-Eyed Susan” and so-called comedy of 
“Humbug,” with a little farce by Mr. Gilbert, but it promises 
a new burlesque by the latter author on the subject of “The 
Bohemian Girl.” 

Mr. John Douglass has built and opened a new house on 
the site of his theatre in Shoreditch, burnt down in 1866, which 
under the name of the New Standard is the largest theatre in 
London. Its principal decorations are white and gold, and it 
seats more than four thousand people. It will be devoted to 
the popular drama during the greater part of the year, with 


| occasional seasons of English opera. At present it is devoted 
_ to pantomime. The site of this house, it may not be unin- 


teresting to state, is that of the old Curtain Theatre, a house 
celebrated in the sixteenth century. 


Astley’s and the Surrey are both trading successfully with 
gorgeous pantomimes, the piece at the first house being 
distinguished for good “ comic business ;” and the piece at the 


_ an air stolen from Offenbach, and fitted to meaningless English 


| London. 


‘and the engagement of Mr. J. L. Toole _ 


words—is a feature in ever 


burl ime i 
7g wel y burlesque and pantomime 1 


ia, under the judicious m ment of 
Mr. J. A. Cave, is not last in the canhoutade oa ; and the 
other local houses are all provided with the necessary show, 
glitter, and horse-play to attract holiday audiences. The 
reputation of Mr. George Conquest as a pantomimist has 

we Grecian to be heard of more than the other local theatres, 
oe Mr. Conquest is more remarkable for agility than for 
1umour. Mr, Payne, Senior, is still our first pantomimist, 
and he is followed, at no very great distance, by a Mr, Evans, 
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now performing at some of the music-halls. The Holborn 
Amphitheatre and the Agricultural Hall are deservedly popular 
as acrobatic arenas; the “entertainers” compete with fair 
success with the crowd of theatrical and semi-theatrical exhi- 
bitions, and the Christy Minstrels have thought it advisable to 
remove to the Great St. James’s Hall. Many theatres make 
the great mistake of having double and treble pantomimic 
companies, perhaps in despair of finding a clown of real and 
acknowledged humour. The “ comic business” at most houses 
is too prolonged, and the clowns depend far too much upon 
speech and too little upon action. At the Lyceum Mr. Forrest 
and his sons occupy the stage for half an hour as eccentric 
musicians ; at Covent Garden Mr. H. Payne is inclined to copy 
his father’s prolixity; and at Drury Lane Mr. H. Boleno, in 
most respects the best clown of the day, appears to want spirit 
and physical strength for his work. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


At one of the recent meetings of the Société Philomathique 
of Paris, M. P. Fischer read a note on the dentition of the 
porpoise (Phocena communis). He stated that his observations 
have proved that the teeth of this mammal are not, as 
naturalists have supposed, all of one kind. In a good 
specimen of the cranium of the porpoise of the French coasts, 
M. Fischer has found that the intermaxillary bones bear 
a tooth which is quite distinct from the others, and is 
separated from them by an interval. The four teeth which 
seem thus exceptional, M. Fischer regards as true incisors ; 
their direction is different from that of the other teeth, and 
they are always persistent. The .author gives the fol- 

24°1—1-24 
~ 221-122 
The cranium examined was that of an adult male, but the 
female skull shows no difference from the male one. 


The Academy of Sciences of Vienna has received from Herr 
Mayer, of Worms, a valuable memoir on the proportion of 
fibrine which separates from the liquor sanguinis during the 
coagulation of blood. The blood experimented on was removed 
by means of a canula from the carotid artery of a dog. The 
clot having been washed and dried at a temperature of between 
110° and 120° Centigrade, was then weighed to estimate the 
fibrine. The results obtained by this process show-how extremely 
unreliable a few chemical analyses are as guarantees of the 
quantity of fibrine present in blood. 

Herr 8S. L. Schenk has published a paper on the physiology 
of the heart of the embryo. His observations were conducted 


lowing as the dental formula of: the porpoise: 


¢ upon the chick in the egg of the fowl, and have a particular 
interest at the present moment from the fact that a course of 


leetures is about to be delivered at the Royal Institution on the 
development of the egg. Examining the heart of the chick 


be three days old, Herr Schenk has discovered that its move- 
' ments at this period are quite independent of the central 


nervous system, and may be regarded as simple contractions of 
the protoplasm. When the heart is removed from the body it 
still beats, if maintained at a temperature of from 34° to 36° 
Centigrade. The most powerful microscope fails to show any 
trace of nervous ganglia in the heart, at this period. Hence 
Herr Schenk concludes that the contractions are due simply to 
the action of the heat on the protoplasm. 


The second part of Herr Fitzinger’s natural classification of 
the mammalia has been published, and includes nine families. 


Herr Schrétter has made known the results of his examina- 
tion of the illuminating gas prepared from the residue of the 
manufacture of petroleum. In 100 parts it contains ethylene 
17-4, marsh-gas 58°3, and hydrogen 243. Its illuminating 
power is to ordinary coal gas as 3:1. It seems, too, that the 
new gas consumes less air, gives off less carbonic acid, forms 
less vapour, and produces less heat than the common gas now 
in use. 


In a paper read before the Viennese Academy at one of its 
late sittings, Herr Laube gave an account of some of the 
fossil Echinoderms of the Eocene deposits of Vicentin. Of 
sixty-five species found in these strata thirty are quite new, 
twenty-seven are identical with the Eocene species of the south 
of France, and eight have been already imperfectly described 
by those who have written upon the fossils of this locality. 
To one of the new genera is given the name Chrysomelon. 


Vesuvius continues to pour out lava. The streams follow 
pretty nearly the course taken by those of 1858, but they are 








of great size, and threaten to prove immensely destructive to 
property. 

In the physico-mathematical section of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, a paper has been read by Herr Poggendorff upon the 
heat produced by electric discharges. The following are a few 
of the conclusions formulated :—1. The direct discharges of the 
machine are hotter at the positive than at the negative pole. 
2. The temperature between the poles varies with the form of 
the electrodes. If the electrodes are spherical, the temperature 
is—within certain limits—directly as the diameter of the sphere. 
3. The elevation of temperature between the electrodes depends 
on their nature. Other things being the same, it is higher as 
the metal composing the electrode is more volatile. 

Herr Ulik, who has been carrying on some investigations 
upon the combinations of Scheelic acid, states that the salt 
described by M. Anthon as having the formula KO, WO,+5HO, 
is really a double salt of potash and soda, and has the following 
formula, KO,2Na0,3WO,+ 14HO. 

It is asserted in a memoir recently published by Herr 
Tschermak that certain rocks, such as Chersolite, Dunite, and 
Peridolite, and described by Herren Hochstetter and Sandberger, 
are composed almost wholly of Peridote, and are by no means 
rare. 

Herr Reuss has presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna a memoir on the Fossil Anthozoa (Polyps) of Castel- 
gomberto. The memoir is accompanied by fifteen plates. It 
is part of a series of monographs, and will do much to clear 
up a certain department of local geology. 

It is said that M. Dollfus-Ausset intends to establish a 
meteorological observatory at the top of Mont Blanc. Two 
guides will be stationed during the ensuing summer in a chalet, 
erected at M. Dollfus’s expense, at a height of 4,800 métres on 
Mont Blane. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue arrival of upwards of half a million in gold, and the 
fact that as much more is on its way to Hurope from New 
York, has assisted the payment of dividends in further reducing 
the rate of discount, so that on Wednesday it was difficult to 
obtain 1 per cent. in the Stock Exchange, while in the discount 
market the rate as regards the best bills is from 1 to 1} per 
cent. The Calabar, from the coast of Africa, has brought 
£12,932; the City of Boston, from New York, £112,000; the 
Russia, £216,495 ; and the Virginia, £69,500, making a total of 
£410,927; and on Wednesday the Seine was telegraphed at 
Lisbon with £66,400 for London. Against the continued 
depression, which as yet shows no sign of recovery, we have to 
place, by way of set-off, the fact that, notwithstanding the 
disasters of the past two years, the commercial interests of the 
United Kingdom have shown an unwonted steadiness. The 
year’s failures, both in London and the country, have been’ 
unusually few. 

The account of the quantities of the principal articles of 
imported merchandise (subject to Customs’ duties) remaining 
in the bonded warehouses of the United Kingdom on the 30th of 
November, 1867, as compared with the quantities on the 30th 
November, 1865 and 1866, shows that out of the eleven articles 
enumerated the stocks of six are considerably larger than at 
the corresponding date of the preceding year, the increase 
having been as follows :—Cocoa, 44 per cent.; coffee, 35 per 
cent.; currants, 65 per cent.; raisins, 31 per cent.; brandy, 17 
per cent.; and refined sugar, 100 per cent. ‘The articles in 
which there has been a reduction of stock are:—Rum, 8 per 
cent. ; sugar, 31 per cent.; tea, 26 per cent. ; tobacco, 9 per cent. ; 
and wine, 3 per cent. Compared with the month of October, 
the present figures show that during November the market’ 
was lightened as regards cocoa, coffee, raisins, rum, sugar, tea, 
and wine. 

The London and Westminster Bank will, on the 15th inst., 
declare a dividend of 16 per cent. for the half-year, being at the 
same rate as for the corresponding period of the previous year, 
and making, with the 14 per cent. paid in July, a distribution 
equal to 30 per cent. per annum. The dividend to be declared 
by the Union Bank of London at the meeting on the 15th inst. 
will be at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum. At the cor- 
responding date of last year the distribution was at the rate of 
15 per cent. per annum, with a bonus of 2} per cent. 

According to intelligence from Spain, the total export of 
sherry for the year 1867 was 63,360 butts; for 1866, 61,257; and 
for 1865, 50,457. The principal exporters were—Jerez, Gon- 
zalez, & Byas, 5,826; Misa, 4,629; Garvey, 4,048; Domecq, 
3,659; F. W. Cosens (Jerez 2,777, Puerto 2,206), 4,983; 
Mackenzie, 2,611; and Pemartin, 1,829. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S “JOURNAL.”* 


Ir is a very rare thing for the great outer public to be 
admitted to the privacy of sovereigns. We know and criticise 
their public acts; but into the motives even of these we have 
but little insight. Still less do we know of their home lives, 
their home affections, their personal joys and sorrows. What 
affects them largely affects us; but the common woof of life is 
made up, for the most part, of a number of fine threads, and, 
even in the case of kings and queens, existence does not consist 
mainly of grand affairs of State, but of a succession of minor 
events, which might be called trifling, but for the immense 


share they have in shaping our characters and colouring our | 


ideas. The greatest monarchs are not for ever sitting in robes 
of ceremony, consulting Ministers, signing decrees and Acts of 
Parliament, receiving Ambassadors, replyiag to deputations, or 
giving Court balls. There is in fact a large part of their lives 
which they pass like most other people of culture, means, and 
refinement; but of this we know nothing. The ubiquitous 
newspaper press does not penetrate the domesticity of crowned 


heads, and, although of late the “ special correspondent” and | 


the “special artist ” have followed the Court to Balmoral, to 
Ireland, to Germany, and to France, and have shown us 
royalty in retirement or on its travels, we are yet unable, even 
by the help of those indefatigable gentlemen, to realize the 
doings and the emotions of the most exalted person in the realm 
under the ordinary conditions of life. In her recent work 
on the Prince Consort, her Majesty did much towards breaking 
down the barrier which has long separated the inner life 
of sovereigns from the knowledge, and, let us add, from the 
sympathy, of the external public. We were there admitted 
to some interesting and beautiful glimpses of a home life 
distinguished by the utmost purity and love—of an affection 
which survives the grave, and of a grief which time may soften 
and consecrate, but which the lapse of years cannot remove. 
Her Majesty in that work appealed to the regard and sympathy 
of her people, and she did not appealin vain. In those natural 
and affecting pages we came at the very heart of the Queen, 
and were made to feel that in the common prerogative of noble 
sorrows we are all alike. In the present volume we have the 
record of some twenty years of happy marriage life—a picture, 
delicately sketched and brightly coloured, of its enjoyments 
and its relaxations. We see the Queen and Prince Albert in 
the serene happiness of each other’s society—yachting, riding, 
excursion-making in the Highlands and elsewhere, attending 
rural fétes, identifying themselves with the simple pleasures of 
simple people, forsaking the great, noisy, feverish world of 
fashion, and “fleeting the time as in the Golden Age.” The 
effect is almost startling. It is not that any reasonable man 
expects to find the retirement of royalty differ largely from that 
of educated and wealthy subjects; but one hears so much of 
what the outer public think of kings and queens, and so little 
of what kings and queens think of the outer public, that it is 
with a feeling of strangeness that we thus stand, as it were, in 
the presence of her Majesty in her least ceremonious moments, 
and hearken to her natural expressions of interest in the passing 
scenes of existence. Such a communication is, we believe, un- 
precedented on the part of any monarch; but the precedent is 
& good one to set. The more we see of the private life of 
rulers whose privacy will bear such an examination, the more 
we shall come to think of them with a feeling equally removed 
from the servility of political superstition and the grudging 
jealousy of demagogic depreciation. We shall in that case 
regard them as human beings like ourselves in all the qualities 
of mind and spirit, but human beings placed in a singularly 
difficult, dangerous, and touching position—a position with 
vast temptations to do wrong, and splendid opportunities to 
do _good—a position which is in any case peculiar, and 
which therefore tends to the development of character in a 
remarkable and interesting way. The mystery which com- 
monly enshrouds a sovereign operates in one sense disadvanta- 
geously, by shutting out the human element, and breaking the 
electric chain of personal sympathy. Her Majesty, by thus 
taking her subjects into her confidence, increases the feeling of 
respectful love with which she has always been regarded, and 
destroys the somewhat cruel isolation in which monarchs live, 
without at the same time rendering common what should be 
exalted, or desecrating by publicity what should remain beneath 
the sacred shadow of unspoken thoughts. It is very pleasant 





* Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861 
which are — and added Extracts from the Same Journal, giving an cotuaet 
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Excursions. Edited by Arthur Helps. Londou: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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to see the sovereign lady of this land in the midst of her domes- 
ticity—to hear her genial comments on men and things—to be 
associated with her hours of idleness, and with the pleasures 
that in happier days relieved the weight of empire. — 

Seldom has the public received a more frank and ingenuous 
communication; the more so, undoubtedly, as the text was 
never intended for publicity. The story of the book is perfectly 
in harmony with its subject. Her Majesty, it appears, had 
kept a journal during her excursions to the Highlands of 
Scotland. It so happens that the present Clerk to the Privy 
Council is not only a leading intellect in the literature of 
the day, but is also master of the philosophy of humanity. 


| Daring one of his official visits to Balmoral, the Queen showed 


him extracts from her journal; and it was while he was in the 
act of expressing the interest which they aroused in him, that the 
idea occurred to the writer herself of making such extracts into 
a book for private circulation only amongst the members of her 
family and her intimate friends. A near and dear relative of 
the Queen naturally suggested that others might like to see 
the work. “The Queen, however, said that she had no skill 
whatever in authorship; that these were for the most part 
homely accounts of excursions near home; and that she felt 
extremely reluctant to publish anything written by herself. 

Mr. Arthur Helps pointed out that, if such a book were printed, 
some portions at least would be sure to get abroad, and might 
be misrepresented; and he therefore suggested that the 
correct work itself should be placed within reach of her 
Majesty’s subjects. He also said, most truly, that those 
same.subjects would be gratified “to know how her rare 
moments of leisure were passed in her Highland home, when 
every joy was heightened, every care and sorrow diminished, by 
the loving companionship of the Prince Consort.” Thus the 
book originated. It makes no pretension to be more than 
“the impressions received by the Royal author in the course 
of these journeys,” recalling the scenes and circumstances as 
they presented themselves to her Majesty’s own mind. Mr. 
Helps says, with entire justice, that “ perfect faithfulness of 
narration is one of its chief characteristics; for in every page 
the writer describes what she thinks and feels, rather than what 
she might be expected to think and feel.” He also points out 
“ the willingness to be pleased, upon which so much of the 
enjoyment of any tour depends;” but still more remarkable is 
“ the exceeding kindliness of feeling—the gratitude even—with 
which the Royal tourists recognise any attention paid to them, 
or any manifestation of the cordial attachment felt towards 
them by any of her Majesty’s subjects, from the highest to the 
humblest.” It is, indeed, evident from her own writing “ that 
her Majesty never takes for granted the services and attentions 
which are rendered to her, and which we all know would be 
rendered to her from dutiful respect and regard, but views them 
as special kindnesses shown to herself, and to which she makes 
no claim whatever from her exalted position as a sovereign.” 
But we must not dismiss the preface without another passage, 
pointing to the spirit in which Queen Victoria looks forth from 


the palace upon the country, and upon those who literally live 
with her in the land :— 


** Perhaps there is no perzon in these realms who takes a more deep 
and abiding interest in the welfare of the household committed to his 
charge than our gracious Queen does in hers, or who feels more keenly 
what are the reciprocal duties of masters and servants. Nor does any 
one wish more ardently than her Majesty that there should be no 
abrupt severance of class from class, bat rather a gradual blending 
together of all classes, caused by a full community of interests, & 
constant interchange of good offices, and a kindly respect felt and 


expressed by each class to all its brethren in the great brotherhood 
that forms a nation.” 


On one occasion, when the Royal party were travelling 
incognito in the Highlands, a police inspector was sent ahead 


“to order everything in a very quiet way, without letting 
people suspect who we were” :— 


“ Sept. 4, 1860. 

“‘ We had decided to call ourselves Lord and Lady Churchill and 
party, Lady Charchill passing as Miss Spencer, and General Grey 
as Dr. Grey! Brown once forgot this, and called me ‘ Your Meajesty,’ 
as I was getting into the carriage; and Grant on the box once called 
Albert ‘ Yuur Royal Highness ;’ which set us off laughing, but no one 
observed it. We had a long three hours’ drive; it was six o'clock 
whea we got into the carriage. We were soon out of the wood, and 
came upou the Badenoch road, passing close by Kinrara, bat unfor- 
tunately not through it, which we ought to have done. It was very 
beautiful; fine wooded hills, the high Cairngorm range, and Ben 
Maich Dhui—unfortunately much obscured by the mist on the top— 
and the broad Spey flowing into the vall-y, with cultivated fields and 
fine trees below. Most striking, however, on our whole long journey, 
was the utter, and to me very refreshing, solitude. Hardly a habita- 
tion! and hardly meeting a soul! It gradually grew dark. We 
stopped at a small half-way house for the horses to take some water, 


and the few people about stared vacantly at the two simple vehicles. 


“The mountains gradually disappeared ; the evening was mild, with 
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a few drops of rain. On and on we went, till at length we saw lights, 
and drove through a long and straggling ‘ toun,’ and turned down a 
smal! court to the door of the inn. Here we got out quickly—Lady 
Churchill and General Grey not waiting for us. We went up a small 
staircase, and were shown to our bedroom at the top of it—very small 
but clean—with a Jarge four-post bed, which nearly filled the whole 
room. Opposite was the drawing and dining-room in one—very tidy 
and well sized. Then came the room where Albert dressed, which 
was very small, The two maids (Jane Shackle was with me) had 
driven over by another road in the waggonette, Stewart driving them. 
Made ourselves clean and tidy, and then sat down to our dinner. 
Graut and Brown were to have waited on us, but were bashful and 
did not. A ringletted woman did everything; and when dinner was 
over, removed the cloth, and placed the bottle of wine (our own which 
we had brought) on the table with the glasses, which was the old 
English fashion. The dinner was very fair, and all very clean: soup, 
*hodge podge,’ mutton broth, with vegetables, which I did not relish ; 
fow! with white sauce, good roast lamb, very good potatoes, besides 
one or two other dishes, which I did not taste, ending with a good 
sort of cranberries. After dinner I tried to write part of this account 
(but the talking around me confused me) while Albert played at 
* patience.’ Then went away to begin undressing, and it was about 
half-past eleven when we got to bed.” 


The attendant Brown is often mentioned, together with other 
servants and guides. The former is described as— 


“The same who, in 1858, became my regular attendant ont of 
doors everywhere in the Highlands, who commenced as gillie in 1849, 
and was selected by Albert and me to go with my carriage. In 
1851 be entered our service permanently, and began in that year 
leading my pony, and advanced step by step by his good conduct 
and iatelligence. His attention, care, and faithfolness cannot be ex- 
ceeded ; and the state of my health, which of late years has been 
sorely tried and weakened, renders such qualifications most valuable, 
and, indeed, most needfal’in a constant attendant upon all occasions. 

“He has since, most deservedly, bsen promoted to be an upper 
servant and my permanent personal attendant. 

“December, 1865. 

“ He has all the independence and elevated feelings peculiar to the 
Highland race, and is singularly straightforward, simple-minded, kind- 
hearted, and disinterested ; always ready to oblige, and of a discretion 
rarely to be met with. He is now in his fortieth year. His father 
was a small farmer, who lived at the Bush, on the opposite side to 
Balmoral He is the second of nine brothers—three of whom have 
died, two are in Australia and New Zealand, two are living in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral, and the youngest, Archie (Archiebald), 
is valet to our son Leopold, and is an excellent, trustworthy young 
man.” 


Of the habit of talking to the attendants, we find this inte- 
resting note :— 


“We were always in the habit of conversing with the Highlanders, 
withwhom one comes so much in contact in the Highlands. The 
Prince highly appreciated the good breeding, simplicity, and intelli- 
enon, Sree make it so pleasant and even instructive to talk to 

em. 


Her Majesty’s allusion to the death of Wellington is especially 
valuable ;— 

> ‘ ** Sept. 16, 1852. 

“Ta him centred almost every earthly honour a subject could possess. 
His position was the highest a subject ever had—above party—looked 
up to by all—revered by the whole nation—the friend of the Sovereign. 
And how simply he carried these honours! With what singleness of 
purpose, what straightforwardness, what courage, were all the motives 
of his actions guided..... To us (who alas! have lost now so many 
of our valued and experienced friends) his loss is irreparable, for his 
readiness to aid and advise, if it could be of use to us, and to over- 
Come any and every difficulty, was unequalled. To Albert he showed 
the greatest kindness, and the utmost confidence.” 


Political allusions it has been wisely determined to omit. 
Those allusions must, of course possess the deepest interest ; 
but obviously the day has not yet come for their production. 

n some future time we trust they may see the light; but for 
the present they might be embarrassing, and, at any rate, they 
would mar the peculiar character of the volume, which consists 
in its domesticity, its kindness, its frank and fresh enjoyment 


of nature, its tone of womanly grace, and its simple charm 
of style. 








PATTISON’S SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL 
ORGANIZATION.* 


Tux: question of University Reform has been threatened in 
£0 many Parliamentary sessions, and has found a place in the 
oughts and utterances of so many distinguished men within 
Our memory, that we need no apology for calling public attention 
. we of the latest and one of the completest discussions of the 
Ubject. F or the most part, the reforms hitherto suggested 
“aan been piecemeal improvements. In one place we find an 
vocate for some reconstruction of Convocation or Congregation; 
n another, we meet with a reformer anxious to remove the 
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restriction of celibacy, from college fellows, or of religious tests 
from all M.A.’s. But we have in Mr. Pattison’s book a fuller 
and broader handling of the whole question than we meet with 
elsewhere ; and if we cannot always see our way to the possi- 
bility of his suggestions being realized, nor always satisfy 
ourselves of the suitability of his method, still we feel we 
are in the presence of a master who deserves to be listened to 
as well for his wide experience of university education in 
England as for his familiarity with the working of similar insti- 
tutions in Germany. 

We cannot give the text of Mr. Pattison’s discourse in better 
words than his own. ‘I'he purpose for which the colleges were 
founded has, he complains, been let slip. “ Let us have back 
the purpose and give up the old form for one fully adapted to 
modern habits of life. Let us have a body of learned men 
devoting their lives to the cultivation of science, and the direc- 
tion of academical education. Let the colleges be once again 
what they were designed to be ”—(p. 155). 

The Act of 1854 proved but a very incomplete reform of the 
University. The evils which it was called upon to redress are 
reduced to four heads. (1) The incompetence of the governing 
body—the old Hebdomadal Board of Heads of Houses and 
Proctors. (2) The close Fellowships and Scholarships. (3) 
Inadequate teaching—the tutors being incompetent and the 
professors silent. (4) The enforcement of religious tests. 
With questions 1 and 2 the Act dealt fully, abolishing the old 
Hebdomadal Board and the local claim for fellowships and 
partly for scholarships ; question 4 was shirked by means of a 
compromise, and question 3 hardly touched. Mr. Pattison enters 
with moreorless fulness into the discussion of the first three of these 
heads, the present condition and the possible future of each. 
We need not to follow him with particular minuteness into his 
views on No. 1—“ The governing body of the University.” 
Accepting the existing Hebdomadal Council as a fairly satis- 
factory board, he lays before us those arguments against the 
powers and constitution of Congregation and Convocation, which 
have become familiar even to men not residing in Oxford, and 
he proposes not to extend the powers of the Vice-Chancellor 
but to relieve him of some of that multifarious drudgery that 
must make life a burden to him during his term of office. 

In dealing with the question of university endowments, Mr. 
Pattison criticises very freely the result of the lavish dis- 
tribution of scholarships and exhibitions, which was the work of 
the commission of 1850. “ Open scholarships,” he remarks 
(p. 58), “ have been multiplied on all sides with eager rivalry. 
The market is glutted.” Weare not quite prepared to endorse 
Mr. Pattison’s statement that a scholarship open to competition 
is now within the reach of as low a grade of attainments as 
that which used to fill the old restricted scholarships. Indeed, 
it is not quite consistent with what he goes on to say. But it 
is undeniable that the multiplication of scholarships has not 
increased to any considerable extent the number of students in 
the university, nor brought its advantages within reach of a 
class socially lower. That scholarships are at present too 
numerous and too valuable seems unquestionable; indeed, it is 
somewhat startling that, in Oxford, we are paying some £35,000 
per annum to attract students to the University, and that the 
competition between colleges to secure these students is so 
brisk that not a few scholarships have been raised to the value 
of £100 a year. 

The work of the University Commission, on Mr. Pattison’s 
showing, was to convert the fellowships into sinecures. We 
quote the striking words in which he describes that change. 
“he richest and grandest institution for the cultivation of 
science remaining in Europe was given into their hands for 
reform, for restoration to its original, national, and noble 
purpose—a purpose which, though forgotten in practice, still 
remained engrossed in the title-deeds of the colleges. The 
commissioners took these title-deeds, erased the purpose, and 
returned the parchments smilingly to their owners.” For it 
must be remembered that it is a mere accident that a college 
tutorship is held together with a fellowship ; there is no neces- 
sary connection between the two—a college fellow has no 
ex-officio claim upon a tutorship, nor has a college the legal 
power of coercing any of its fellows to undertake the college 
work. Indeed, as things are now, any first-class or good 
second-class man may reckon on his chance of having an 
income of £200 or £300 conferred on him for his past labours 
within a year of taking his degree. He may then virtually 
sever his connection with university or college, which latter 
becomes merely his banker to pay him his stipend regularly. 
In their origin, however, the colleges were (p. 126) * endow- 
ments not for the elements of a general liberal education, but 

for the prolonged study of special and professional faculties, by 
men of riper age... . . Colleges were homes for the life study of 
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the highest and most abstruse parts of knowledge. They have 
become boarding-schools, in which the elements of the learned 
languages are taught to youths.” 1 
fessional class of learned and scientific men is the first claim 


this text is quoted and re-quoted through its pages. We 


became more and more difficult every year, however proper it 
may be, abstractedly. The most energetic reformers seem only 
to look at the means for multiplying our students, and the best 
tutors have been driven by a spirit of emulation to spend and 
be spent in the work of teaching, till they lose their own chances 
of improvement in the heavy routine of duty... We do not 
argue in favour of this state of things; we have seen the evil 
of it; but he would be a mighty reformer indeed who can 
persuade the public that a grander work of education would be 
set in train by offering inducements to the best men to devote 
their life to learning, rather than to wear it down by the 
schoolmaster’s work. We cannot take up a German school- 
edition of a classic without seeing on every page marks of a 
wide reading and ripe study, for which an Oxford tutor simply 
has not the time. 

But we do not feel sure that the chances of a literary life 
would be readily accepted by the present generation. The 
heads of colleges should be a case in point. They have 
ample leisure for the pursuit of science for itself, ample means 
to save them from the necessity of working for their loaves and 
fishes; but, if we mistake not, the ordinary life of the head of 
a college falls far short of this ideal, if indeed it even aims at it. 
But Mr. Pattison, as he occupies this position himself, will 
know more about it than we are able to do. 
however, that the position of the head of a college in Oxford is 
unsatisfactory to himself and to the world outside; and he 


speaks but coldly of a “notion which has found supporters | 
| districts about which we hear so much and know so little. 


We do not | 


here, chiefly among college tutors, of making the head of the 
college a sort of senior tutor for undergraduates.” 
feel quite sure that all Fellows of all colleges accept the defini- 
tion of the head as “ sovereign of a constitutional State; ” or 
would regard themselves as “ his subordinate officers ” (p. 109); 
still, it is very possible that the independence which college 
fellows profess out of Oxford may evaporate within their own 
walls. 

We must advert only very briefly to Mr. Pattison’s revised 
scheme for the conduct of the University. Dividing roughly 
the subjects of study into theology, law, medicine, classics, 
philology and language, historical and moral sciences, and 
mathematical and physical sciences, he would provide an ade- 
quate staff of professor-fellows in each faculty; the present 
sinecure fellowships forming the main part of the stipend of 
each professor, who would be elected to the post by a board 
of five curators, one of whom is to be nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor, three more by the professors in their 
respective faculties, and one to be co-opted by the board thus 
formed. ‘To secure the services of the very best man in each 
department will be the duty of this board, in the same large 
and unbigoted spirit that induced the States of Holland to 
fetch Scaliger from France to Leyden. 

Of the Passmen, who form 70 per cent. of our Oxford 
“students,” Mr. Pattison speaks with withering contempt. 
“Sent up here at nineteen, not having learned what he might 
have learned at sixteen, we have the option of teaching him over 
again what he has already been five or six years in not learning. 
The attempt even to do this is often vain, owing to a habit of 
duncehood which has been acquired by the passive resistance 
of the mind to the reiteration of the same matter.” But by a 
slight modification of the present arrangement of the terms, 
Mr. Pattison is happy in seeing a way by which “ we should 
deal a heavier blow at the cricket and boating than by any 
other means” within his knowledge. We regret to leave un- 
noticed the acute criticism on the present Honour schools, and 
the comparisons between the work of an English and a German 
university. But all readers who have an interest in the 
subject will study them for themselves in the original. We 
may sum up in our author’s own words (p. 327) :—“ The object 
of these Suggestions has been to insist that the university shall 
be no longer a class school, nor mainly a school for youth at 
all. It is a national institute for the preservation and tradi- 
tion of useful knowledge. It is the common iuterest of the 
whole community that such knowledge should exist, should be 
guarded, treasured, cultivated, disseminated, expounded,” 

We lay down the “ Suggestions,” and we almost feel, as we 
try to realize the picture they sketch, that we have been wit- 
nessing the transformation-scene of a pantomime. The Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, has twirled his supple baton round 
his head, given three sharp taps upon the stage, and—presto ! 


The maintenance of a pro- | 


—the fashion of the University is changed. Oxonia, as Colum. 
bine, strikes a becoming attitude in the Dazzling Halls of 
Higher Culture. The useless Passmen who had encumbered 
the boards so long file off at the wings like discomfited ghosts ; 


on college endowments, according to these “ Suggestions;” and | crops of corn spring up on the disused cricket-field, and a 


' spectral flotilla of racing-boats passes away like a dream into the 


should have thought that such a reconstruction of the university | land of lumber; while from the gates of colleges which form the 


background there moves forward a squadron of perambulators, 


" stocked with the rosy pledges of professor-fellows, who, engaged 


in the pursuit of science for itself, occupy the rooms once let 
to undergraduates or to celibate seniors. We gaze with rapture 
on the spectacle, refulgent with the splendours of lime-light. 


| We remember how the transformation-scene is always the 


| to wane, and we are recalled to ourselves and to the present _ 


manifestation of poetical justice, the triumph of truth, the 
reformation of all abuses. Nothing seems impossible in this 
fairy-land of science. But as we watch, the coloured fire begins 


| by the ruthless scene-shifters who hastily push across the 


pageant again the coarse and worthless realities of modern life. 
Like the Clown, the brutal Passman stands before us once more 
—his hands in his pocket, his tongue in his cheek. ‘“‘ Here we 
are again,” he cries, and neatly floors with a kick Pantaloon, the 
drudging college tutor, and the true “ comic business,” which 


| we have played perhaps too long in Oxford, commences its 


He confesses, | 





routine anew. 








SKETCHES OF CENTRAL ASIA* 


Proressor VAMBERY has tried a dangerous experiment in 
publishing a volume which is practically a supplement to his 
former “ Travels in Central Asia.” Most of our readers will 
remember that singular book, which was the record of the 
adventures of a European who dressed himself as a travelling 
Dervish, and begged his way through those Central Asiatic 


Professor Vambéry, as he now explains, was thought in this 
book to have been too concise, and to have left with a bare 
mention certain subjects which would have borne ample treat- 
ment. The present volume, therefore, is devoted to this rather 
perilous task—perilous, because it relies upon the interest 
awakened some three years ago by the preceding volume, which 
had all the attractions of novelty to recommend it. These 
‘ sketches,” however, are not without their independent interest. 
Several of them would have added greatly to the completion of 
the “ Travels;” but the majority, we should say, deal with 
new material, and give either new information or fresh opinion. 
We have, of course, another attack upon English lethargy with 
regard to Russian progress in Central Asia. Professor Vambéry 
returns to this subject with a vigour which probably owes part of 
its origin to the criticisms which his former remarks provoked. 
He insists upon Russia’s intentions against India; he reiterates 
his assertions that English statesmen know nothing of Asiatic 
politics, and that their callous indifference and reprehensible 
ignorance are paving the way for the final defeat of England 
by Russia on Indian soil; and he maintains that there is left 
only one means of saving the English empire in India from 
utter overthrowal. He sketches the progress of events in 
Turkestan during the three years which have elapsed since his 
former book was written; and maintains that Russia, having 
conquered the Kirghis, is rapidly swallowing up the three 
Khanats of Khiva, Khokand, and Bokhare, Russia, having 
overthrown the sacred fountain-head of Islamism—for so Bok- 
hara is regarded—is to proceed still further southward and 
gain the alliance of the Affghans. Then India lies before her; 
only a few such obstacles as the Hindoo Kush and the Hima- 
layas interfering with the view. But there are plenty of passes, 
according to Professor Vambéry, by-which the Russians may 
send on their hordes to revel in the splendours and riches of 
our Indian province; and then England, deprived of her wide 
possessions, having no longer a military school for her soldiers 
and a nursery for the younger sons of her nobility, and baffled 
in her most extensive commercial entorprises, will gradually 
decline and fall like the mighty monarchies of old. All this will 
happen, gentle reader, unless we take Professor Arminius 
Vambéry’s advice, which is simply this—to employ the same 
diplomatic agencies which Russia has used in Central Asia, 
and meet the northern nation on this middle ground. Russian 
statesmen—and here we entirely agree with the Professor—are 
not only acquainted with, and even tinctured by, Asiatic senti- 
ment, but they have the practical wisdom to humour that 
sentiment by despatching envoys well acquainted with Asiati¢ 
habits and modes of thought, and directing them to be careful 
not to offend the prejudices ot the princes whom they are 





we cf Central Asia, By Arminius Vimbéry, London: W. H. Allen 
t Co. 
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endeavouring to entangle in the diplomatic mesh. A blunt- 
spoken Englishman is the worst messenger who could be sent 
to the court of a small Asiatic monarch who is accustomed to 
receive his daily incense of flattery, cajolery, and lying. Vam- 
péry’s plan is that England should prevent, by anticipation, 
the approach of Russia to the northern banks of the Indus. 
An Affghan alliance, of a certain and friendly kind, would secure 
the neutrality of the ground lying between the Oxus and the 
Indus, and so be a safeguard against Russian aggression, even 
should the latter Power pursue its present course of spoliation 
in the Khanats, and annex Bokhara. Now, Professor Vambéry’s 
explication of the case, and consequent warning, is all quite 
logical and necessary in its inferences, if we only grant him 
two assumptions to start with. The first is, that the affairs 
of Central Asia are progressing without the knowledge of 
English statesmen; the second is, that Russia has designs 
upon India. The information possessed by ordinary English- 
men about Turkestan is probably as scanty and inaccurate as 
Professor Vambéry says it is ; but we think he has misconstrued 
the reticence of our English statesmen into an involuntary 
confession of ignorance. The insidious character of Russian 
diplomacy has always been known to us; and of late, in Central 
Asia, its results have been apparent to the whole world. Both 
the progress of quiet occupation of new territory and the violent 
seizure of ground by force of arms have told us pretty clearly 
that Russia is determined to extend her boundaries at the 
expense of the Central Asiatic princes. 
here in England there were many people who saw that Russia’s 
desire to have a less vaguely-defined line of boundary than the 
Sandy Desert was a mere pretence for the acquisition of terri- 
tory in the Khanats. But what then? It is a mere suppo- 
sition, a mere assertion, to say that Russia, while seizing 





We can also say that | 


that “ A. K. H. B.” judges himself too harshly. 


Turkestan with her hands, had all the time her eyes fixed | 


upon India. Professor Vambéry’s opponents meet such an 
political and proselytizing designs upon Central Asia; that 
she has no intention of ousting England from India, that her 
civilization of these semi-barbaric districts will be a universal 

















given here, and are very charming. “ My beauty walked in 
the fields,” Says one; “ the nightingale saw her face and uttered 
wild cries.” “TI am inwardly consumed,” says another, “ for 
the love of this cypress-like beauty. She is so cruel. Into 
her thoughts I enter not. I see in dreams her ringlets, and 
rise deeply saddened at noon. From this lock of hair my 
heart separates not.” The book altogether is very readable 


and interesting. But why do not the publishers state that parts 
of it are reprinted material ? 








THE LAST OF “ A. K. H. B.”* 


“A. K. H. B.” has been visited with a revelation. In a 
chapter of this book, which we remember to have seen in 
Fraser, he advances some speculations on the treatment of 
incapacity, and incidentally speaks of his own writings. He 
asks himself why he does not so often write for Fraser. Is it 
that he has got nothing more to say? “ Not entirely so. 
Thoughts not unfrequently arise, which in the old days would 
have furnished matter for sixteen pages of feeble reflection.” 
Admirable modesty! But the conviction that these reflections 
of the old days were feeble is a thing for which a man must 
wait; for, as our author says, “ The day comes when not 
the friend who pitches into you most viciously in print thinks 
so badly of your duings as you think yourself. And instead of 
desiring to add to the number of your pages, you wish heartily 
you could blot out many that exist already.” But we fancy 
His writings 
were never very profound nor very novel; but, when‘ one con- 
sented to disregard their air of authority and their affectation 
of profundity, they were sufficiently readable and pleasing. 
Many men and women got suggestions from them which they 


assertion with the counter-assertion that Russia has always had | would never have heard of elsewhere; and there is no doubt at 


all that the old “ Concerning” essays of Fraser, when they 


' reached their proper audience, dispensed a certain amount of 


good, and that even her approach to the banks of the Indus | 


would be of immense benefit to English commerce. 
our province to discuss the pros and cons of this question. We 
only desire to point out that Professor Vambéry’s book, which 


is likely to be widely read, may possibly produce a vast deal of 


unnecessary alarm among a class of readers whose information 


It i t : ; : 
“me himself to be addressing a different audience, and wrote chiefly 


joints for men. 


is neither very general nor derived from a variety of sources. | 


Our present English statesmen may not be very celebrated 
for the brilliancy of their intellectual qualifications, if we 
apply the common test in political matters. They have 
not attempted much agitation—kept the world nervous 


an augmented purse, and an enlarged territory. 
policy of non-interference has let England work out English 
interests to the best of her ability and character. But neither, 
on the other hand, have they been absolutely blind. Russian 
action in the Khanats has not quite escaped them, simply 
because they did not feel called upon to make a noise about it. 
They may be “beggars to think,” like the sailor’s parrot, 
although they do not often commit themselves to the dangers 
of speech. We have no doubt the irrepressible Eastern ques- 
tion has been carefully watched ; and we sincerely hope that no 
illusive fears at home, or the ungovernable military impulses of 
our Indian army, may again plunge us into a foolish and 
resultless war. Professor Vambéry’s specific, however, is not 
war; it is diplomacy. He does not want England to incur 
once more the honours of an Affghan campaign ; he wants her 
to make friends with Affghanistan, and so keep Russia at bay. 
As it happens, there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
the Indian army just now to be up and doing in Asia, on some 
pretext or other ; and Professor Vambéry’s book may have some 
opportune interest for all who are likely to be concerned in 
such a catastrophe. 

Of the other parts of the work we can but speak cursorily. 
There is a useful paper on the Slave Trade, which contains some 
pertinent advice to those Governments whose efforts in *the 
Suppression of slavery have hitherto been limited to the chasing 
of African traders, There is also an interesting chapter on 
the Literature of Central Asia, with some specimens of popular 
poetry. Among the latter is one which seems to breathe the 
very essence of Eastern apathy and insouciance. The first 
verse says, “ To build castles in this world is a fruitless thing ; 
finally, all will become ruin, and building is really not worth 
the trouble ; * while in the last the author proceeds to generalize 
—“ As you cannot, Allah Yar, stand the brant of the world, 
why plague yourself going up and down it P—it is really not 
worth the trouble.” One or two Tartar love-poems are also 


instruction and information. So do the essays in the Westminster 
Review ; so possibly do the essays in the Family Herald. 
«A. K. H. B.’s” mistake was, we imagine, that he believed 


for this imaginary audience. He was, in reality, supplying 
milk for babes, while he dreamed that he was serving up hot 
He imagined himself a philosopher, whereas 
he was merely a useful essayist, talking occasionally clever com- 
monplace. Now, a critic has no business whatever to erect his 
own standard, and complain if this or that writer does not 
approach it; but when the writer is incautious enough to 
display the standard which he fancies he has reached, it is the 


for a few years, and then retired with a salvo of guns, | duty of the critic to point out the error. We believe that 


Their | 


« A. K. H. B.” has been all along the victim of his own rash- 
ness. He failed to perceive wherein lay his special readable- 


' ness; he would be at philosopher, and then the critics, with 
'more or less of gratuitous bitterness, “ pitched into him 





viciously in print,” as he himself observes. And if we speak 
of his writings in the past tense, we have his authority for 
saying that we have seen the end of the “ A. K. H, B.” 
essays. The present volume, “he may say with some confi- 
dence, is the last. There is little time now,” he adds, “ for the 
production of such pages; though they have found many 
readers, and gained many friends. And the writer has insen- 
sibly drifled away from that stage in which to write these 
essays was natural and pleasant. Graver duties await him, 
fitted for grave middle age.” 
The essays, as a whole, look as if they had been written in 
an easy-chair after dinner. Properly to bear with them, one 
ought to put oneself into the same position. There will then 
be an easy pardon extended to such a self-contradictory question 
as, “ Have you learned the great Fact of the Superiority of 
Inferior Things?” and no one will reply gramblingly that 
what is superior cannot be inferior, and that “ A. K. H. B.” 
might have aimed at a little precision of expression. ‘There 
will then be no disposition to throw down the book on meeting 
with such a profound, and thoughtful, and true proposition as 
that in which he says, “ It is an evil, inherent in the present 
order of things, that there is no standing still.” The vice of 
this sort of writing is that it is an affectation. To sublimate 
the most commonplace observation into a general proposition 
is the form of philosophic thought which “ A. K. H. B.” chiefly 
loves. But he generally blunders in the process, for generali- 
zation is a difficult business. He is quite right, for instance, 
in maintaining that things change. So far no one dare con- 
tradict him. But why is it “an evil” that there is no “ stand- 





* Lessons of Middle Age. By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.”’ London: Longmans. 
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ing still”? In place of showing it to be an evil (except mn the 
wearing of his carpets, and even there the axiom 1s highly 
questionable), he goes on to prove it to be, what everybody 
knows it to be, a good—according to some, the only hopeful 
sign in life. He talks of his latter years—“ On the whole, 
they are the best days you have ever seen: thankfally does 
the writer acknowledge that for himself.” Wherein lies the 
evil of his not having stood still? Or is it that he has arrived 
at such a pitch of personal comfort that he would fain have 
everything remain stationary, his carpets continue fresh and 
new, his books clean and bright, his furniture polished and 
brilliant, his religious and other convictions pleasantly defined 
and grateful? That might be very well for “ A. K. H. B.”; 
but how about the vast majority of people who have not con- 
firmed convictions, a good digestion, thick carpets, an easy 
income, and a position of much local authority in the Church ? 
“ A. K. H. B’s” philosophizing fails in generalization, because 
it is worthless when it gets beyond his own personal atmosphere. 
He can frame his own intellectual and physical needs in pretty 
language; but his sympathies have, in a literary sense, no 
wider dominion. His essays are semi-autobiographies, and 
they have not the interest of a very varied experience, either 
in personal adventure or mental conflict. These running com- 
mentaries on the author’s own feelings and fancies are, as we 
said, readable enough to any one who is in the same stage, 
and may perceive in them a rongh analysis of moods with 
which he is unfortunately familiar. There is an evident self- 


consciousness about the entire book which is sometimes amusing, | 


but oftener painful in trying to be amusing, as when he closes 
a chapter thus: “ Let us cease, my devious muse. 


will not stand any more of this. In a subsequent chapter the 


subject shall be resumed, and carried on at the most wearisome | 
Now, there is | 
worse than affectation in such writing—-there is a want of | 
He does not believe that the subject will become | 
“most wearisome,” and he does not intend that his reader | 
If the author did believe it, he could not | 
direct a greater insult to his reader than to tell him he is likely | 


length. Of that you may be well assured.” 
truth in it. 


should believe it. 


to read what is wearisome to him simply because it is written 
by “ A. K. H. B.” This little speech, however, is only a bit 
of our author’s fun; at which they are entreated to laugh who 
can. 

Such are a few of the more apparent blemishes in the book, 
and they are the result, not so much of the author's incapacity 
as of his presumption. 
writer who has written so long under a false estimation of his 


own powers. If “A, K. H. B.” would cease attempting to be | 


a philosopher, and write moral essays for the improvement of 
his congregation—or for the numerous audience which he has 
already secured throughout the kingdom—his writings would 
be much more grateful. They are really far better than much 
of the same kind of material written by worthy clergymen for 


to the members of a congregation to know how their pastor 


spends his leisure, what he thinks of them, and what are his | 
opinions upon such worldly matters as morocco chairs and a | 


luncheon at Lang’s. But when the writer of such gossiping and 
maybe instructive papers comes forward and calls them litera- 
ture and himself a philosopher, we are bound to enter a protest. 
We sincerely hope that we have seen the last of “A. K. H. B.’s” 
efforts to appear in the light of an intellectually sensitive man 
with a turn for keen analysis; but we should not be sorry to 


see him again, as often as he pleases, in the character of a | 
sermon-writer, soberly and unaffectedly preaching such truth | 


as it is given him to grasp. 











MARSHMAN’S HISTORY OF INDIA#* 


Wuen the early volumes of Mr. Marshman’s history of | 
India appeared some twelve months ago, we were compelled to | 
speak with some severity of the manner in which the author 


had executed his work. 


too friendly critics, 
that the defects in Mr. Marshman’s history were of a kind 


which were not likely to be lessened, but rather to become more | 


mischievous and conspicuous as the writer approached more 
modern times, and got entangled in the bitter controversies of 
contemporary Indian politics. ‘’o a certain extent our con- 
jecture has been justified by the scope and style of the present 


* The Uistory of Ind a, from the Rarliest Period to the Close of L 


Uh { ord Dalhousie’s 
Administration. By John Clark Marshman, Vol, ILI. 


London: Longmans. 





My readers | ; 
be gathered from a very cursory perusal of a file of Indian 


We scarcely know of any contemporary | 


We felt it the more necessary to be | 
thus frankly severe, because of the extravagant praises with | 
which the appearance of the book had been heralded by some | 
On that occasion we ventured to observe | 


TT 


and concluding volume of this history. We are bound to say, 
however, in justice to Mr. Marshman, that in regard to one or 
two important points on which we were quite prepared to find 
him savagely annexationist, he speaks with studied moderation, 
and especially in the matter of the ill-fated and disgraceful 
Affghan war, he takes a prudent and politic tone. 
The period included in this volume extends from the appoint. 
ment of Lord William Bentinck as Governor-General in 1828, 
to the extinction of the Company’s rule precisely thirty years 
later. The Administrations of Lord W. Bentinck, of Sir Charleg 
Metcalfe, of Lord Auckland, of Lord Ellenborough, of Lord 
Hardinge, and of Lord Dalhousie, comprise the portion of 
Indian history which has naturally the greatest interest for the 
political student, leading up as they did through : wavering 
policy of faltering aggression to the great disaster of the alee 
Perhaps the part of the work which most readers at the present 
crisis will read with the greatest avidity 1s the account to 
which we have already referred of the Affghan war. Mr. 
Marshman traces the history of the negotiations which led to 
that fatal blunder with great clearness, and describes the events 
of the war in a very readable style. But the reasons which 
will tempt Englishmen now to recur to this old and sad story 
are mainly two: the ominous resemblance between that dis- 
astrous expedition and the dubious enterprise 1n which we are 
now engaged in Abyssinia, and the fanatical urgency with 
which the Anglo-Indian community is now pressing the 
Government of Sir John Lawrence to a policy of aggression 
and annexation beyond the Himalayas. That there is a real 
danger of England’s being drawn into a perilous competition 
with Russia in Affghanistan and Tartary is a fact which may 


papers of recent date. We know of no better means of awaken- 
ing the public to a sense of this danger and of keeping them 
alive to it than the diffusion of a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which we entered upon the same ruinous career 
before, and the ending of it. Mr. Marshman’s unvarnished tale 
may secure the attention of many who would refuse to listen to 
the plea of an avowed enemy to annexation. pia 

In dealing with later and less immediately mischievous, 


though equally dangerous, developments of the policy of 


aggression, Mr. Marshman, we regret to say, exhibits in full 


| vigour the “imperial ” tendencies which we noted as warping 


the earlier portion of ‘his history. He constitutes himself the 
apologist of Lord Dalhousie’s most daring schemes of aggran- 
disement—schemes which we have every reason to believe were 
at least the proximate cause of the mutiny of 1857. The 
annexation of the Sattara raj formed the precedent of several 


similar acts; upon this occasion the Governor-General laid 


down formally the principle on which he acted throughout his 
tenure of power, that “ by the general law and custom of India 
a dependent principality like that of Sattara cannot pass to an 


t _ adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power.” 
their flocks. It is doubtless in the highest degree interesting | 


In accordance with this principle, and with the conviction 
affirmed by the same high authority that “the general interests 
committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding ’ 
the necessary consent, Nagpore was annexed in 1854, and 


_ Jhansi in the same year; the Punjab was made English terri- 


tory, Pegu was held in English hands, and Oude was constricted 
in the all-devouring folds of imperialism. For this policy, so 
fatal in its results, Mr. Marshman pleads, and sighs over the 
weakness which has yielded up Mysore to its native rulers, and 
rescued one Indian province from the English bureaucracy. 
What he mourns over seems to us the most cheering symptom 
of a change in our Indian policy,—a slow, beneficent revolution, 


| which, however distasteful to the caste that has long monopo- 
_ lized the government of India, is in accord with Liberal ideas, 
_ and the wishes of all Englishmen who have not been spoiled 


by Imperial rule. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


“ Persons,” in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s sense of the word, 
who have felt their sex maligned by such creations of our 
lady novelists as were ambitious of being murderesses and 
whiled away their leisure hours by forgery and will-stealing, 
may consider themselves thoroughly avenged in “ Golden 
Fetters.” Mr. Mark Lemon, determined apparently to im- 
prove that position which he deservedly holds in the affections 





* Golden Fetters. By Mark Lemon, Author of “ Wait for the End,” “Land 
* eng ® rs Falkner Lyle,” “ Leyton Hall,” &c, Threevols, London: Bradbury, 
vans, oO. 


The Matrimonial Vanity Fair. By the Author of ‘* Whitefriars,” “‘ The City 
Banker,” &c. Three vols. London: Charles J. Skeet, 


Edith’s Marriage. By Araoold Heath. Three vols. Lonion: Hurst & 
Blackett, 
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of lady novel-readers, is unfairly severe upon the male speci- 
mens of humanity whom he introduces into his pages. Upon 
these uncared-for wretches he throws all the unpleasant work 
of his plot, whilst, with but one or two exceptions, his ladies 
are all that is good, loveable, and womanly. Percy Clinton, 
the hero, possesses about as much manliness as a walking 
gentleman might be expected to display whilst doing Romeo at 
a country theatre, and is, in other respects, one of those 
purposeless, weak-minded individuals frequently met with 
in real life, and there generally found in better favour 
with fortune than their more deserving neighbours. Percy 
is objectionable in every relation in life. In his boyhood 
he induces Mildred Deering, one of Mr. Mark Lemon’s most 
charming creations, to put her horse at a leap in which she is 
thrown and crippled for life. He forgets poor Mildred, who is 
devotedly attached to him, and elopes with and marries the 
daughter of the attorney in whose office he is serving his 
articles of clerkship. As a clerk he is no improvement upon 





has presented her husband with six daughters, telling that 
miserable individual that the failure of heirs male was entirely 


' owing to the presence of a Miss Marrynett by a former marriage. 





the lover, for he omits to file an answer in Chancery, and | 
gets his master the attorney, so Mr. Mark Lemon tells us, | 


committed for contempt of court. 
man that Percy appears in his worst light. 
into partnership with a drunken wine merchant, carries 
on, for a time, an innocent flirtation with his partner’s 
wife, and, after the bankruptcy of himself and his partner, 
elopes with the lady to America. But for the difficulties which 
beset a novelist in bringing his plot to a gratifying conclusion, 
we should be inclined to find fault with the author for getting 
rid of all the passengers and crew of the American steamer by 
a shipwreck, with the exception of Percy, who must have been 
about the most worthless person on board. We presume, 
however, that his presence was necessary for the purpose of 
bringing into due prominence the forgiving nature of Jessie, 
his wife, who follows her erring husband to Australia, finds him 
in beggary there, and restores him to the wealth he had deserted. 
We turn with pleasure from Percy Clinton and his career to 
the tricks of the disreputable attorney who had been Percy’s 
fellow-clerk, and who, although he may not bear quite so ac- 
curate resemblance to the real thing as one could wish, has an 
interest for us, as we are, through him, introduced to some of 
the most amusing persons and incidents of the novel. It is a 
pity, however, that we find in the attorney and his companions 
a great deal of what can only be described as mere staginess. 
People have had so much of wicked lawyers, imbecile old women, 
and unnaturally cunning gipsies, as to be thoroughly tired of all 
these types of humanity. It would also be well if Mr. Mark 
Lemon, when he next writes about law and lawyers, were to 
remember that the Court of Chancery, in exercising its power 
of committing for contempt, for not filing proceedings, generally 
locks up the client and not the attorney. .'s a whole, how- 
ever, “Golden Fetters” is a thoroughly interesting and ably 
written novel. The descriptions of low London life here and 
there introduced are very clever; and the twilight scene in 
which Percy Clinton and Jessie Dalton declare their love for 
one another, is a most charming bit of word-painting. 

If the actual matrimonial fair comprises among its customers 
many buyers and sellers, like those whose acquaintance we 
make in “The Matrimonial Vanity Fair,” the whole thing 
must soon fall into a hopelesss bankruptcy. Wives will cease 
to be given away ; bridegrooms will no longer be sold, and the 
frst column of the Times will become a blank, ready to be 
filled by Stock Exchange quotations, or the republication in 
parts of the poems of Mr. Martin F. Tupper. The personages 
of whose Sayings rather than doings the novel before us 
18 mainly made up, are as unpleasant as they are unreal. 
In the Opening chapter we are entertained with a dialogue 
between Philippina and Charlotte Clanbrassey, ladies of 
considerable heartlessness and penny romance hauteur, two 
qualities which they are said to have inherited from their great 
grandfather, an Irish peer. Miss Charlotte Clanbrassey is 
altogether an unsatisfactory person. She is uninteresting as a 
Spiuster. She is tedious when she enters into a detailed nar- 
rative of the means by which she secured an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Mushroom Marrynett, a wealthy merchant of low 
origin. She is a singular specimen of Irish nobility when, 
after marriage, she tells her husband that “he had sworn as 
brutally as the common sailor he had been, behaved among 
entlemen in all respects just in the way one would expect an 
upstart parish boy would, that had made a fortune by 
Slave-driving and kidnapping, and grudged one’s little necessary 
Caprices in a place like Paris as miserly as if he considered 

imself the husband of a “ transported marine-store dealer’s 
Wretched drunken drudge of a daughter, and keeping a huck- 
Ster’s shop in Goree-alley.” But we donot know what to make 
ither of the lady 


It is, however, as a married | 
He enters | 





or of the author when we find her, after she | 














“5 am constantly annoyed with thinking about her, and that 
does it. The doctor says it is quite likely, and I believe it 
myself..... Then you shall have a boy, Mr. Marrynett. The 
next shall be a boy, or I'll die for it! Good God, give me but 
one—one—one—boy!” The young lady who occasioned so 
much anxiety to Mrs. Marrynett, and whose virtue is intended 
to contrast with the evil qualities of her stepmother, is in love 
with a poor clerk, Ringold Segrave, who, when not engaged in 
carrying out his design of making himself “the greatest 
and wealthiest merchant in Liverpool,” turns his leisure to 
account by teaching a parrot to repeat the praises of his 
mistress. Fiction has come to a pretty pass when these are the 
views of human life which it presents. 

Although “Edith’s Marriage” is a novel which cannot 
boast of much originality, it is pleasantly written, and has 
quite sufficient interest for most novel-readers. The main 
features of the plot have, in one shape or another, appeared 
again and again, and will continue to reappear as long as 
authors write novels, or the keepers of libraries circulate them. 
An old gentleman of infirm temper, and enormous wealth, 
acting under one of those mistakes from which millionaires 
seem to be the greatest sufferers, disinherits an interesting 
granddaughter in favour of a worthless nephew. The nephew 
enters upon the possession of £10,000 a year, and the grand- 
daughter, following in the footsteps of more than one heroine 
of romance, finds herself plunged into poverty, and obliged to 
support a sick mother by making sketches, and selling 
them to a young, wealthy, and good-natured baronet. By 
the aid of a surgeon’s assistant, upon whose shoulders rest 
not only the punishment of vice and the rewarding of virtue, 
but all the comic business in the story, the long-suffering 
heroine is restored to her rights. The wicked nephew signs a 
deed giving up all the property to her, and she marries the 
baronet, who had formerly been her patron. In the course of 
the story we hear a great deal of the sayings and doings of 
those people of rank and title amongst whom novelists are so 
fond of moving, and we must say we should form rather more 
favourable impressions of these representatives of gentry and 
nobility if they only bore a little closer resemblance to human 
beings, and did not drink so very much champagne upon so very 
many occasions. 








MARITIME LEGISLATION.* 


Tue book before us is mainly devoted to a careful and 
searching criticism of that portion of our legislation which 
bears upon merchant shipping. Mr. Ernst Emil Wendt, as 
the London representative of many Continental underwriters, 
and from the active part which he has taken for some years in 
questions relating to maritime commerce, has had frequent 
opportunities of seeing the working of our maritime law, 
and in the volume before us he evinces a thorough and 
practical acquaintance with the subject which entitles his 
observations to considerable weight. He has especially directed 
his attention to the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1854, 1855, 
and 1862, and in his criticism of the principal sections of those 
statutes, he certainly makes out a strong case for an alteration 
in the existing law. The author looks with most disfavour upon 
the provisions relating to the compulsory employment of pilots, 
and he shows that in many instances the law is capable of 
creating a most anomalous state of circumstances, and of in- 
flicting considerable injury upon shipowners and underwriters, 
Most people are aware of that rule of law which imposes 
upon the owner of any ship that may, through careless 
navigation, sink or injure another the obligation of making 
good the damage. It is only one form of applying the prin- 
ciple of law which makes a master answerable for the negligence 
of his servant, and treats the shipowner who employs a careless 
or incompetent captain or sailors just in the same way as it 
does a gentleman who intrusts his carriage to the control of 
a drunken coachman. By the Merchant Shipping Acts, however, 
the obligation thus imposed upon the shipowners is removed 
in certain cases. One of these Acts provides that ships entering 
certain ports, or carrying passengers, shall be obliged, unless they 
happen to be colliers, vessels of British register not exceeding 
sixty tons burden, vessels engaged in the regular coasting trade, 
or wholly laden with stone, the produce of the Channel Islands 
or the Isle of Man, ships trading to Norway, the Cattegat or 
Baltic, or round the North Cape, or into the North Sea, or con- 
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stant traders inwards from the ports between Boulogne and the 
Baltic, having British registers and coming by the N orth Channel, 
to come in under the charge of a licensed pilot. If a ship, 
not coming within these exceptions, whilst under the control of 
the pilot, should do any damage not oceasioned by the fault of 
the crew, then the owner is relieved, and the pilot is the only 
person answerable. This may at the first reading appear fair 
enough, for it seems not unreasonable that when the law pre- 
cludes a man from relying upon his own servants, but compels 


him to trust to an official, it should at the same time relieve | 


him from the consequences of the acts of the person thus forced 

n him. Mr. Wendt, however, shows that in its actual 
working, the statute is capable of producing, and has resulted 
in, considerable hardship. 

We are given the case of a vessel with a cargo of mer- 
chandise worth some thousands of pounds lying in the Thames 
at anchor, and waiting for the tide. There may be two steamers 
coming up the river, both under the charge of pilots, one being 
from St. Petersburg and the other from Odessa. The Odessa 
steamer is compelled by the law to be in charge of a pilot, 
whilst in the case of the St. Petersburg steamer, which comes 
within the class of exempted vessels, the employment of one is 
a matter in the master’s discretion. If the Odessa steamer, 


being the one under compulsion as to pilotage, runs into and | 
sinks the vessel at anchor, the owners of the merchandise have | 


no remedy against any one except the pilot, and from him they 
ean recover only £100; whilst if the St. Petersburg steamer 
happened to be the wrongdoer, her owners would have to make 
good every penny of the loss. Should it, however, happen that 
the latter steamer carried any passengers—a person taken on 
board from motives of friendship or charity would suffice—then 
the whole thing becomes altered. The presence of the stranger 
renders it compulsory on the steamer, although she came from 
a northern port, to be placed under the charge of the pilot, and 


her owners become as entirely relieved from responsibility as | 


those of the fortunate Odessa ship. 

Mr. Wendt, no doubt, urges everything that can be urged from 
the underwriter’s point of view, and we do not as yet know what 
reply the advocates for the existing law may be able to give to 
the case made by such an example as this; but that it calls for 
answer, and should receive a more than ordinary share of atten- 
tion in any future legislation on the subject, is not open to much 
question. The author criticises other portions of the Acts with 
some minuteness; he points out various defects in our maritime 
laws which press hardly upon commerce, and he has collected 
into his book a considerable amount of valuable and instructive 
information. The whole, however, has been subjected to no 
sort of arrangement. We are at the very outset launched into 
the midst of a mass of official correspondence, which might be 
very useful in the appendix, but is quite out of place in its 
present form; and we find a great many other things dragged 
in which could with advantage have been omitted altogether. 
Mr. Wendt, also makes the mistake of leaving his readers fre- 
quently to guess at the contents of the Act of Parliament 
which he is condemning; he never copies the sections them- 
selves, but instead states with far too much brevity their general 
purport, and in some instances omits even that. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By tHe TATLER. 


Mr. Turopore Martin writes to the Pall Mall to contradict 
our statement of the rumour that he was to be knighted. 
Neither is he in a Government office. Our note was made from 
an announcement in the daily papers, which remained uncon- 
tradicted for some time. Mr. Martin was rather superfluously 
indignant with the “ Tarter,” and could not rectify a mistake 
without putting a pungent distich about “ bards and endless 
lying” over his letter. In feeding the appetite of the public 
for gossip with details about such a man as Mr. Martin, we 
did so simply because there was a little interest attached to 
him as editor of one of her Majesty's books. 

With much better grace Mr. Weld, writes, as a connection of 
the poet laureate and an old friend, to give an authoritative 
contradiction to the rumour so prevalent a year ago that 
Tennyson refused a baronetcy. 


Lamartine is seriously ill at Macon. Hé is said to be 
suffering from paralysis, which has brought on great sombreness 
and taciturnity. So much has his weakness increased, that 
there are fears entertained for his recovery. One remembers 
the taciturnity of Swift; the violent madness, and then the 
sombre silence of a year, brooding over death, until he escaped 
to that tomb where the seva indignatio could no longer vex the 




















re 
warm and noble heart. Lamartine contested Franve with 
M. Louis Bonaparte and General Cavaignac. — 

Mr. George Augustus Sala is about to contribute articles— 
not purely literary, we presume—to the Sportsman newspaper, 
Mr. Sala’s articles are eminently readable, discursive, ang 
pleasant. 

The total of new books and new editions published in 1868 
was 4,204; in 1867 there would appear to be some slight de. 
crease, the figures being 4,144. , 

Mr. Bentley announces “ Recollections of My Life,” by the 
late unfortunate Emperor of Mexico. It will appear in Feb. 
ruary, and will be published “ by authority.” Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Marston also publish a work on the late Emperor. It 
is a pity that two firms should antagonize each other with a 
book which we feel persuaded will not generally interest the 
English public. ; 

Although often denied, the rumour is still persistently cir. 
culated that the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph will, before 
avery great lapse of time, issue an evening edition of that 

aper. 
, Notwithstanding the large number of recent changes in the 
editorial departments of our London magazines, we have yet 
another to add to the list. Mrs. J. H. Riddell is about to 
assume the literary conduct of the St. James’s Magazine. 

The Photographer, a new weekly fine-art journal, to appear 
next month, and the London Mercury, a weekly newspaper, to 
support the interests of coffee-house and hotel-keepers, are two 
of the latest announcements in the way of literary ventures. 

An Index to the Times, to be published quarterly, is stated 
to be in the press. The announcement comes from Mr. Palmer, 
of Catherine-street. 

The admirers of Lord Lytton will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Routledge are preparing for publication a new and 
complete edition of that popular writer’s works, in eleven 
volumes. 

A new pocket edition of Dean Milman’s text of “ Horace” 
has just been published by Mr. Murray. It is illustrated with 
one hundred woodcuts. 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Aids to Devotion. People’s Edition. 12mo., 2s. 

Book Worm (The). Vol. II. Royal 8vo., 12s. 

Boy’s Yearly Volume (The) for 1868, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Braddon (Miss), Lady Lisle. Feap., 2s. 

Brown (W.), Agency and Trusts for Payment of Debts under Private Arrange- 
ment. 12mo,, 3s. 6d. 

Chandler (R.), Abyssinia: Mythical and Historical. S8vo., 2s. 

Christiaa Year Book, 1868. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Cumming (Rev. J.), When Shall These Things Be? Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Davies (Kev. K.), Our Angel Companions. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Derbyshire Red Book (The), Almanac and Diary, 1868. 12mo., Is, 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1868, 12mo., 10s. 6d. 

Entomologist’s Annual, 1868, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Epicure’s Year Book (The), and Table Companion. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Farrow (M_), Giant Despair. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. td. 

Gatloway (K.), First Step in Chemistry. 4th edit. Feap., 63. 61, 

Garden Oracle, Edited by 8. Hibberd, 1868. 12mo., Js. 

Harris (Sir W. 8.), Treatise on Frictional Elec'ricity. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Havergal (Rev. W. H.), Six Lectures on the Ark of the Covenant. Or, 8vo., 28 

Hill (E. 8.), Melodies of the Heart: Poems. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

History and Antiquities of Haddon Hall, 4to., 5s. 

Imperial Speaker (The). Edited by H. Viles. New edit. Royal 8vo., 5s. 

Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By Author of ‘‘ St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 64. 

og | (W'), Lectures on the New Testament Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Cr. 

vo., 5s. 

Kingsbury (T. L.), Spiritual Sacrifice and Holy Communion. Seven Sermons. 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Large Type Illustrated Bible (The). Coloured Illustrations. Cr. 4to., 20s. 

Levins (P.), Manipulus Verborum ; or, Rhyming Dictionary, New edit, 8vo., 14. 

Little (W.J.), on Spinal Weakness. 8vo., 5s. ' 

Macready (Catherine F. B.), Devotional Lays. Feap., 2s, 6d. 

Miller (J.), Our Dispensation. Imperial 16mo , 2s, 6d. 

Monsell (Rev. J. 8. B.), Our New Vicar. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 

Nares (G. 8.), Seamanship. 4th edit. S8vo., 2ls. 

Nellie Netterville: a Tale. Feap., 5s. 

Newman (Dr. J. H.), Verses on + Occasions. Feap., 5s. 

Niven (Rev. W.), Plain Sermons for Perilous Times, Feap., 3s, 6d, 

Oceasional Papers. By C.H.M. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Orridge (B. B.), Account of the Citizens of London—1030 to 1867. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Pearson (C. H.), History of England during the Middle Ages. Vol, II. 8vo., 14 

—_~ ——- Ditto ditto ditto. Vol. I. New edit. 

Pretty Page Scrap Book (The). 4to., 3s. 6d. 8v0., 166. 

Plain Papers on Subjects of Present Necessity and Eternal Importance. Feap., 28 

Reports of 7 selected by the Society of Arts to Visit the Paris Exhibitios. 
Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. Globe Edition. Edited by H. Kingsley. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Rog rs (Rev. O.), Our Eternal Destiny: Heaven or Hell. Feap., 3e. 6d, 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 1868. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Rugby School Register, 1675 to 1867, 8vo., 7s. 

Sadler (Rev. M. F.), Church Doctrine Bible Truth. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Seully (W.), Brazil; its Provinces and Cities. New edit. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Shuttleworth (W. J. Kay), First Principles of Modern Chemistry, Cr. 8vo., 4s, 64, 

Smith (H.), Surgery of the Rectum. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Standard (The), of the Cross in the Champ de Mars. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stewart (Dugald), Moral Phil sophy. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. Royal 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ee (Emily), Memories of some of our Contemporary Poets, with Selections. 

Smo., 5s, A 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir J. K. James, 2 vols, Feap., 7% 
— ye wO Directory, 1868. S8vo., 16s. 6d. 
odhunter (J _), Key to Algebra for Beginners. . 8¥o. ° 

Tomahawk (The). Vol. I. 4to., 99. = re act: 

Travers (Madge): a Memoir, By B, Herford. 12mo., ls. 6d. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Series :— - 

Bonsall 102° E} = — Rule. 12mo., 3s. 
‘ urne - R.), Rudiments of Hydraulic Engineering. 12mo., 3s. 

Westwood (T.), The Quest of the Senegreell, and pram Posun. Cr. 8¥0-, 5s. 

Ww hittingham (Sir 8. F.), Memoir of the Services of, Svo., 18s. 

Young Englishwoman (The), New Series. Vol. I. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
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